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SEEKING A SHOWDOWN ON 
the nation’s basic wage policy, A. F. 
of L. members of the National War 
Labor Board are refusing to sit in 
consideration of specific wage cases 
now pending until the future status 
of the Little Steel formula is de- 
cided once and for all. The A. F. 
of L. members take the position that 
it is impossible to deal with indi- 
vidual cases in which the demands 
made could not honestly be granted 
within the framework of the Little 
Steel formula until such time as the 
formula itself is changed. The 
Federation and its WLB members 
have been fighting for abandon- 
ment of the formula ever since the 
gross injustice of applying it be- 
came apparent. 


JOHN R. STEELMAN, WHO 
has been the chief of the United 
States Conciliation Service for the 
past seven years, has tendered his 
resignation. During his regime the 
Conciliation Service was trans- 
formed from an agency which tried 
to help settle strikes after they oc- 
curred into an agency which devotes 
most of its time to settling disputes 
before they reach the strike stage. 
Steelman says he has made no defi- 
nite plans for his future. 


ARRANGEMENTS HAVE 
been completed by the American 
Federation of Labor for the most 
ambitious and comprehensive radio 
educational program in A. F. of L. 
history. Beginning January 7, the 
Federation will broadcast a weekly 
radio program over a national net- 
work each week of the year. Time 
for these programs will be made 
available by the broadcasting chains 
without charge. Philip Pearl, the 
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A. F. of L.’s publicity director, who 
handled the “Labor for Victory” 
program aired over NBC, will like- 
wise run the new radio shows. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AFTER 
the war was demanded by the Ca- 
nadian Trades and Labor Congress 
at its recent “diamond jubilee” con- 
vention at Toronto. A sweeping 
program of social and economic re- 
form was also called for, and no- 
tice was served of a determination to 
fight with all of the labor move- 
ment’s strength to secure justice for 
the nation’s workers. Among the 
demands voiced by the delegates 
were shorter hours with no reduc- 
tion in pay, with the thirty-hour 
week as the ultimate goal; creation 
of reconversion committees to in- 
clude labor, more social security 
and public ownership of utilities. 


HEALTH INSURANCE HAS 
the overwhelming endorsement of 
the American people, the National 
Public Opinion Research Center of 
Denver found in a nationwide poll. 
Ninety-two per cent of those queried 
declared something should be done 
to make medical care easier to se- 
cure and 68 per cent wanted the 
government to do it through enact- 
ment of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill, liberalizing social security. 


CONSUMERS WILL SPEND 
$67,000,000,000 in retail stores this 
year—an all-time high—according 
to a report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Paradoxically, 
though Americans never spent this 
much before, they are receiving for 
their money less goods than were 
passed over counters in 1939 or 
1941, the Department. declares. 
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shor ’s Record 


Without detracting or minimizing 
in any way the sacrifices and 
achievements of the men in service, 
let us also keep the fact in mind that 
without the contributions of labor 
the war would have been lost. 

As the British so tragically illus- 
trated in the war’s early stages, the 
battle of the front lines, however 
bravely fought, must wait on the bat- 
tle of production. 

Labor has sometimes been mis- 
guided and amiss. 

It has made mistakes, some of 
them serious. 

But mistakes have also been made 
by everyone involved in the war ef- 
fort, generals and statesmen in- 
cluded. 

Humanity is not and never can be 
free from error. 

Mistakes are inevitable. 

That our mistakes in military 
strategy have been few is demon- 
strated by the undeniable fact» that 
we are winning the war. 

And in the winning, labor has 
achieved and maintained the greatest 
production of all time. 

This proves that the mistakes of 
labor could not have been vital or 
many. 

For it was that production which 
supplied our Army and those of our 
allies with weapons of war and 
turned the tide of battle. 

In the peace that is to come, let 
us not be so eager to condemn labor 
for its faults that we forget to give 
labor its dues. 

Let us remember that, beside the 
accomplishments of labor as a whole, 
its errors are so dwarfed as to be 
insignificant. 

Illinois State Register. 
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ORE than 500 union lead- 
ers, representing millions 
of American working men 
nd women in scores of occupa- 
fions, will gather in solemn con- 
gave this month in the colorful 
d Southern metropolis of New 
leans, there to deal in a forth- 
fight, intelligent and patriotic man- 
sx with the many issues and prob- 
lems which confront American 
labor as the greatest war in history 
approaches its closing chapters. 
The assembly, beginning Mon- 
May, November 20, and bringing 
together prominent labor figures 
from every corner of the United 
States, will be the sixty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the American 
| Federation of Labor. Held in a 
Yateful year, the two-week meeting 
"presided over by President William 
PGreen is generally expected to 
prove one of the most momentous 
tonventions ever conducted by the 
Federation. 

The democratically chosen rep- 
Tesentatives of almost 7,000,000 
A. F. of L. workers—the largest 
membership ever attained by the 
Federation—will ponder the vital 
questions that are before labor to- 
day and those which will be before 
labor once the war is at an end. 
They will examine these questions 
very carefully and very thoroughly. 
There will be discussion and de- 
bate. And, finally, decisions in the 
name of the American Federation 
of Labor will be arrived at and 
made known to the world. Many 
of the decisions will be of far- 
reaching significance indeed. 

What are some of the matters 
that will be considered and acted 
upon by the delegates in the course 
of the convention? Obviously, no 
one can say with absolute cer- 
tainty. As in former years, the 
report of the Federation’s Execu- 
| tive Council will undoubtedly point 

to most of the subjects of chief 

concern — but that authoritative 
document of some 200 pages will 
not be available until the conven- 

| tion gets under way. 
However, it would appear to be 
| perfectly safe to anticipate devo- 
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its time to those matters which fall 
naturally under the head of “win- 
ning the peace.” The American 
Federation of Labor has recognized 
continually its responsibility for 
helping to bring to fruition plans 
under which peace among the na- 
tions could be maintained after this 
war ends. The A. F. of L.’s Com- 
mittee on Postwar Planning has 
been active in this field. 

In addition to lasting peace, 
workers have made no secret of 
the fact that they want a postwar 
era in which there will be at least 
as many jobs as workers, and so 
it can be forecast—with little fear 
that events will render the fore- 
cast worthless—that the convention 
will give expression to labor’s 
views on what has and what has 
not been done to pave the way for 
full employment after victory. 

It is likely that the delegates 
will do some blunt talking about 
the question of wages. As is well 
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known, the freezing of wages con- 
temporaneously with the move- 
ment of the cost of living to high- 
est levels has caused intense dis- 
satisfaction in the ranks of labor, 
first, because such a condition is 
manifestly unjust and, secondly, 
because holding wages down mili- 
tates against the high purchasing 
power generally conceded to be 
essential if prosperity and full em- 
ployment are to be achieved after 
victory. 

The convention is expected to 
point with pride to the amazing 
production feats of American iabor, 
calling attention to the tremen- 
dously ithportant part that the 
ships, planes, weapons and other 
war equipment turned out by the 
workers at home have played in 
this year’s successful drives against 
the enemy by American and United 
Nations forces. 

At the same time the delegates 
will un- (Continued on Page 32) 
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N THE hour of battle it is hard 
to realize that there can be any- 
thing more important than vic- 

tory in the field; for at a time when 
the issue is that of life or death, 
nothing else can compare in impor- 


tance with it. But battles alone do 
not determine the fate of nations. 
That is left to the strategy of peace. 
The statesman and not the soldier 
finally registers the results of war. 

It is heartening to see the way 
in which the American people are 
growingly aware of this fundamental 
truth of history. In spite of all the 
concentration of thought and energy 
upon the conduct of the war, we are 
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steadily increasing our interest in 
the postwar settlement and are in- 
sisting that its problems should be 
discussed, not in vague generalities, 
but definitely and practically. In 
this way progress is made—real 
progress—although as yet it is by 
no means so certain to reach its goal 
as the military effort. 

We fight wars to win them and 
do not stop until the victory is in 
our grasp, but it is always possible 
to stop halfway in the erection of 
the structure of peace, to turn aside 
from the final task and leave things 
half-done. 

The peace planners have an addi- 
tional difficulty to overcome because, 
unlike war, which is as old as time, 
permanent peace is as yet an un- 
realized aspiration, and therefore 
calls for a wholly new era in human 
affairs. Yet two world wars have 
now taught us that we must turn 
the corner on all the past and build 
a structure of enduring peace or else 
face a third world war which would 
leave nothing of our civilization but 
ruin. 

The choice is inescapable: prepa- 
ration for a still greater war, en- 
dangering our liberties and even our 
form of government at home; or 


»» Above — Dumbarton 
Oaks, where the Big Four 
drafted the plans for a new 
world security league. At 
left—Professor Shotwell. 


peace with unlimited prosperity 
made possible by the extension of 
social justice under the regime of 
modern science. 

The leaders of American labor 
have been among the first to see 
this central fact of our time. It was 
clearly stated by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at a meeting [the 
A. F. of L. Postwar Forum] held 
last April attended by delegates 
from every state in the Union. The 
document which registered the out- 
look of this Forum presented a pro- 
gram for world organization which 
should now be recalled to memory 
in the. light of the agreement 
reached by the governments of the 
four Great Powers at Dumbarton 
Oaks. A comparison of these two 
documents will show that labor has 
been thinking constructively along 
the same lines as the governments 
themselves. 
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SThe document of the American 
federation of Labor was divided 
fo two parts, the first dealing with 

general principles of world or- 

wnization and the second with a 

finite program. It began with the 
fallenging statement that “the su- 

sme enemy of the well-being of 

p common people of the world” is 

ar. Under the war system neither 
meanized labor nor the democratic 

y of life have any promise of 
mrvival. But lasting peace must 
fest On social justice and inciude all 

poples. Therefore, “political and 
filitary programs must be associ- 

bd with a far-reaching economic 
pgram which will be designed, not 

p advantage certain nations at the 
pense of others, but to organize 
ad utilize the new productive pow- 

of industry and agriculture for 
the advancement of the standards of 
ving of all peoples.” 

“Worldwide economic health is 
Ssential to security,” the statement 
maid. “The American Federation of 
fabor is convinced that the acid 
fest of the leadership of the United 

PNations will be whether they can 


organize the postwar world for this 
kind of economic and cultural 
progress.” 

From economics the statement 
then turned to the problem of safe- 
guarding freedom of. thought and 
expression throughout the world. 
It pointed out that this is the ulti- 
mate moral purpose for which we 
are fighting the Second World War, 
and that organized labor holds a 
high place in the development of 
the conscience of mankind. 

The program of the A. F. of L., 
designed to deal practically with 
these great principles, was divided 
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into three main parts, one dealing 
with security, another with welfare 
or livelihood, and a third with jus- 
tice. This three-part division also 
underlay the document of the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference, although 
it was not formally divided under 
the different headings. 

In this respect the proposed con- 
stitution of the United Nations is 
an improvement upon the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, for the 
latter did not provide adequately for 
international economic organization, 
and also gave the World Court a 
left-handed recognition. It concen- 
trated instead upon politics. It was 
but natural that the Covenant should 
concentrate upon the political as- 
pects of international relations, for 
they are by all means the most im- 
portant; but as the history of the 
League showed, there was need of 
something more far-reaching than 
a reform in diplomacy. The growth 
of commerce and industry on the 
one hand and of legal relationships 
between nations on the other needed 
to be recognized. 

The new proposal for a world or- 
ganization for the United Nations 

is better balanced, be- 
cause alongside the Se- 
curity Council for the 


maintenance of peace it 


makes provision, not only for a 
world court and a system of inter- 
national justice but also for an Eco- 
nomic Council with many agencies 
working under it. But more impor- 
tant than the breadth of scope in 
this plan for the United Nations are 
two questions still unanswered : first, 
what are the chances of its adoption ? 
and second, if adopted, how will it 
work? To answer these questions 
we must deal separately with each 
of the divisions mentioned above— 
security, international justice and 
economics, 


The Problem of Security 


The elimination of war as an 
instrument of national policy is the 
chief purpose of the United Nations. 
The Dumbarton Oaks document re- 
peats this purpose in language that 
recalls, although in much stronger 
form, the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 
1928. But we have come a long 
way beyond the specious thinking 
of Senator Borah and his followers, 
who succeeded in keeping out of the 
Kellogg Pact any provision for peace 
enforcement. Provision for such 
enforcement is the very heart of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal. 

The Security Council, drawn from 
eleven nations, of which the Great 
Powers are permanent members, 


Like their fathers before them, young Americans are today 


going through war’s inferno. 


Shall this nation, and the 


other war-hating nations, let aggressors bring war again? 





























will be watching over the peace of 
the world. They will be in con- 
tinuous session, because the danger 
of war may come at any time. 
There is a ready test of aggression: 
any nation which refuses to settle its 
disputes by peaceful means (which 
are indicated in the text) and pro- 
ceeds to use force instead is an 
aggressor. The Council then is 
“empowered to determine what dip- 
lomatic, economic or other measures 
not involving the use of armed 
force” shall be invoked to give effect 
to its decisions. These measures 
may include complete or partial in- 
terruption of rail, sea, air, postal, 
telegraph, radio and other means of 
communication and the severance of 
diplomatic and economic relations. 
If these measures are inadequate, 
the Security Council can then go on 
to make “demonstrations, blockade 
and other operations by air, sea or 
land forces of members of the or- 
ganization.” 

Of special importance, because 
the prevention of war is so much 
more vital than its suppression, is 
the provision for an air force made 
up of national contingents to be used 
in “urgent military measures” when 
the peace of nations is suddenly 
threatened or violated. 

This use of airpower as a warn- 
ing to warlike nations is one of the 
most helpful innovations in interna- 
tional relations. It is not necessary 
to build up vast military establish- 
ments to maintain peace against 
aggressors if the initial threat is 
immediately countered by the sym- 
bol of power which the United 
Nations will undoubtedly possess. 
It is by airpower that the Germans 
and the Japanese are learning in 
their own homes and countryside 
the meaning of modern war. The 
reminder of past bombings will cer- 
tainly mean much to these defeated 
nations. It also should not be for- 
gotten that the air establishment 
would be less in size and in cost 
than any other of the fighting serv- 
ices. 

The adoption of airpower in war 
prevention has an incidental but 
very important bearing upon the 
adoption of the whole scheme by 
the United States, for it may help 
to solve the problem which came to 
the fore in the last election cam- 
paign : “How can the United States 
agree in an international body to 
the use of our armed forces, when 
Congress alone can declare war?” 
This problem must be solved or 
there is no international organiza- 
tion. The solution clearly lies in 
‘limiting the power of our delegate 
on the Security Council to measures 
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short of war. If those measures are 
of a character to prevent a war from 
beginning instead of suppressing it 
after it has begun, then we have a 
possible way out of our constitu- 
tional difficulty. 

After all, the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace is not so very dif- 
ferent from the maintenance of peace 
at home. We have a policeman in 
the precinct to provide against local 
crimes and misdemeanors, but when 
riots occur the National Guard or 
the armed forces of the nation are 
called out. But air forces can be 
set up and trained to deal with the 
minor disorders which might other- 
wise breed war. It would give 
added weight to economic and dip- 
lomatic pressure. In proportion as 
the nations proceed with their dis- 
armament, its influence would in- 
crease. Congress therefore should 
provide beforehand by a _ blanket 
authority for at least this measure 
of coercion in support of peace. 


The Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council 
is a body to coordinate the activities 
of the other organizations in this 
field, such as the International Labor 
Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the Financial 
Organization and others. The need 
for such a body has long been felt 
in Geneva, and in the last years of 
the League a commission was ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution for it. 
This was headed by Mr. Bruce of 
Australia, and the report, known as 
the Bruce Report, was undoubtedly 
studied carefully at Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

In any case, by a very deft word- 
ing, the document sidesteps one of 
the most difficult problems in or- 
ganization. It says that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council shall co- 
ordinate the activities of the various 
bodies “through consultations with 
and recommendations to” them. 
The words which are carefully 
avoided are “control,” “direct” and 
“supervise.” 

The I.L.O. has always fought shy 
of control by foreign offices of gov- 
ernments, and its successful career 
is largely due to the fact that it has 
maintained its direct connections 
with the workers and employers as 
well as with governments. Simi- 
larly, the organizations for capital 
enterprises, for health and _ social 
welfare must represent their own 
constituencies. At the same time 
there must be provision against 
overlapping and contradiction in 
policies. The Economic and Social 
Council will therefore have a real 
and important task assigned it. 





It must be remembered, however, 
that the real work in the economic 
and social. fields will be in the 
special bodies and not in the gen- 
eral Council. Dumbarton Oaks says 
nothing about these bodies because 
they are being set up independently, 

There is almost no dissent now 
from the proposal that the United 
States should join the World Court 
or some such body. In any case, 
that forms an integral part of the 
Dumbarton Oaks agreement. It is 
to be hoped that it will be taken for 
granted ,and further discussion is 
unnecessary. 

From what has been said above, 
it might seem as though the new 
world organization were merely a 
grand alliance of the Great Powers 
in disguise. Indeed, this is what 
has been charged against it by its 
critics. 

It is true that the maintenance of 
peace is largely entrusted to the 
Great Powers. But that is inevi- 
table, because they alone can give 
the final guarantee against aggres- 
sion. 

In reality, however, the smaller 
nations have been recognized with 
due regard to their interests in 
world organization. Their meeting 
place is chiefly in the General As- 
sembly, where all nations vote on 
an equal footing. The General As- 
sembly has “the right to consider 
the general principles of coopera- 
tion” and to make recommendations 
with regard to the major problems 
of international relations. When 
peace is actually violated the Se- 
curity Council must act. But the 
power of the. purse is in the hands 
of the General Assembly. It ap- 
proves the budgets of the organiza- 
tion and apportions expenses among 
the members. 

Undoubtedly this is not fully sat- 
isfactory to all, but the principle 
upon which the organization is 
based is a sound one because it is 
functional. Security is to be guar- 
anteed in the way in which experi- 
ence shows to be necessary. Justice 
is to be administered with a recog- 
nition of the full equality of all 
nations. Economic and social ques- 
tions are to be carried out by the 
appropriate agencies but, as these 
are not law-making bodies, the final 
decision as to what shall be done 
will rest with the national govern- 
ments concerned. 

This, in a word, is the way in 
which the whole organization is to 
be set up. It should be a matter 
of real satisfaction to the American 
Federation of Labor that the plan 
is in harmony with its own proposals 
of last spring. 
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nt President, International Chemical Workers Union 
y its 
e of FEW weeks ago, at Cleve- were 276,000 workers employed in oil into rubber, corn into alcohol and 
the A land, President William it. Today there are 700,000 em- alcohol into plastics to make furni- 
1evi- #- Green of the American Fed- - ployes. ture and even walls for houses. For 
give [eration of Labor presented a charter The chemical industry has its warplanes it makes the plexiglass 
res- tothe International Chemical Work- share of giant enterprises. The for cockpit fronts which cannot shat- 
ets Union, which thereupon became three dominant companies, duPont, ter; for soldiers, the waterproof 
aller §the youngest member in the Federa- Allied Chemical and Dye, and _ transparent coveralls to protect their 
with fftion family. United Carbide and. Carbon Com- clothing and guns when they dash 
- in This event stands as a milestone pany, are capitalized at $250 million through water to the landing 
ting Jinour progress, the climax for which to $750 million each; some fifty beaches. Scores of new products 
As- we worked and planned through other companies, such as Dow, Mon- developed for war will find peace- 
on [four years of constant effort and santo, American Cvanamid, have a_ time uses in American homes, adding 
As- steady growth. It opens the door capital of $1 million to $90 million to the almost unlimited possibilities 
ider §to still greater achievement. For each; and there are hundreds of for the industry’s postwar develop- 
era- Jour international union will give smaller companies. Each of these ment. ows : 
ions ff chemical workers the opportunity to giants produces several hundred dif- Organization of chemical workers 
ems share as they should in the brilliant ferent chemicals. In value of prod- began as far back as 1928, when the 
hen [future of an industry which looks ucts, the industry stands third in the first unions were chartered by the 
Se- Jforward to steady expansion and United States, exceeded only by steel American Federation of Labor as 
the J profits, as it brings new products and automobiles. federal labor unions. From 1935 
nds into American homes through the “Chemical products are used by al- forward the number of these unions 
ap- ff miracles of science and mass pro- most every branch of American in- increased rapidly, and before 1940 
iza- ff duction. dustry and by every consumer. The they were asking that an interna- 
ong The chemical industry is both old modern city dweller, from the time tional council be formed to unify and 
and very young. Manufacture of he rises in the morning until he re- strengthen them. In 1940 President 
sat- fa few simple chemicals began soon tires at night, uses some chemical Green asked the writer to take the 
ple fiafter the Revolutionary War; but every minute of the day. His soap, responsibility of forming this coun- 
is fit was not until World War I cut cosmetics, table salt, flavorings, vi- cil. 
is off the supply of dyes, medicines tamins, medicines are made by chem- On July 24, 1940, a letter was 
at- Band other chemicals we had been ical workers, and also the synthetic dispatched to all local chemical 
Ti- Bcetting from Germany that the rubber for his tires, his plastic workers’ unions inviting them to 
ice I United States was forced to develop gadgets, the cleaning powders, in- send representatives to a conference 
9g- fa substantial chemical industry of  secticides, baking powders used by to be held in Akron, Ohio, on Sep- 
all Fits own. his wife, the dyes in his clothing and tember 7, 1940. The response to 
es- When the Alien Property Custo- scores of others. But only a few this call was most gratifying; fifty- 
the ff dian seized the German chemical pate chemicals reach the consumer in two delegates representing forty-two 
°s€ Tents and turned them over to the their original form. Most are proc- unions assembled at the Mayflower 
lal | Chemical Foundation, a wartime essed and reprocessed, or used by Hotel in Akron for the conference. 
ne | government agency created for this other industries to make such prod- These delegates came from such di- 
T- | purpose, American companies were ucts as paper, glass, textiles, fer- versified branches of the chemical 
: able to get these patents and through _ tilizer, steel, paints. industry as heavy chemicals (sul- 
i | research to develop large-scale pro- The industry is highly imaginative _ phuric acid, coal-tar distillates, etc.), 
to | duction of dyes, aspirin, drugs, medi- and creative, spending about 3.3 edible oils, soaps, cosmetics, salt, 
er |cines and other chemicals. The cents out of every sales dollar on re- _ plastics, fertilizers, gas and coke by- 
an | American chemical industry, which search. Through this research it is products, and drugs. Local unions 
an] was almost non-existent before 1914, a maker of miracles, turning cotton from nineteen states—from Florida 
Is | has grown ‘apidly. By 1935 there into motion picture film, petroleum to Washington and from Massa- 
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chusetts to Louisiana—were repre- 
sented at this conference. Also in 
attendance were Miss Florence C. 
Thorne, A. F. of L. director of re- 
search, and Frank P. Fenton, A. F. 
of L. director of organization. 

The conference, which lasted four 
days, set up the International Coun- 
cil of Chemical and Allied Industries 
Unions, adopted a constitution and 
laid a firm foundation for a strong, 
virile organization of chemical work- 
ers. 

From 1940 forward the council 
grew steadily. Increased member- 
ship was represented at each suc- 
ceeding convention: 1941, St. Louis 
—7,750 members; 1942, Chicago— 
14,447; 1943, Kansas City—20,000; 
1944, Cleveland—180 local unions 
with 30,000 members. We have had 
this year eight full-time and many 
part-time organizers chosen from the 
ranks of chemical workers, in addi- 
tion to two organizers assigned by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

These years of growth have 
been marked by many gains for 
chemical workers. One of our great- 
est achievements has been in the 
Florida phosphate industry, where 
seven companies produce 70 per 
cent of the country’s entire supply 
of phosphate rock. When organiza- 
tion began there in 1940, most work- 
ers were receiving 30 cents an hour 
and many highly skilled men were 
being paid no more than 70 cents. 
Conditions in the industry resembled 
the peonage of medieval times. Em- 
ployes were forced to buy at com- 
pany stores, where prices were ex- 
orbitant. They were hopelessly in 
debt to the stores and with their 
low wages could never get out of 
debt. Many a pay envelope con- 
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tained no more than five of ten 
cents in actual cash for two 
weeks’ work, after store charges 
had been deducted. To obtain 
money for emergencies, work- 
ers had to buy some article at 
the company store and sell it 
for cash at considerable loss. 
Today, after four years of or- 
ganization, peonage has been 
ended in the Florida phosphate 
industry. Company stores are 
abolished. All seven companies 
have been brought under a uni- 
form agreement, with a mini- 
mum wage of 55 cents an hour 
and wage rates ranging up to 
$1.35 for skilled workers. 
From east to west and north 
to south we have raised wages 
and improved conditions. Ex- 
perience on the Pacific Coast is 
typical. When organization be- 
gan there in the soap, cosmetic 
and cottonseed oil industries in 1936- 
37, minimum wages were as low as 
35 cents an hour. This minimum 
has been raised to 62% cents and to 
80 cents in some companies. Wages 
of skilled workers were raised from 
56 cents in 1937 to $1.21 today. 
Since it takes a wage of 85 cents an 
hour on a 40-hour week at today’s 
prices to support a family of four at 
even the bare subsistence level of the 
Labor Department budget, it is clear 
that we have made progress but must 
advance still further before these 
minimum wages will be adequate. A 
minimum health and decency budget 
costs $1.30 per hour at today’s prices. 


Paid Vacations and Other Gains 


Chemical workers in these and 
other plants have also won vaca- 
tions with pay. They have had rest 
rooms, locker rooms and wash 
rooms installed, so that workers may 
rid themselves of the dust and dirt 
of the plant and travel in decent 
clothes among their feliow citizens 
on streetcars between home and 
work. This makes an enormous dif- 
ference to self-respecting men. 

Obnoxious gases, dust and poisons 
make chemical plants disagreeable 
and often dangerous places to work. 
A small cut or sore may fester and 
become a serious injury in the 
chemical-laden air and dust of the 
plant. We have had fans, dust re- 
movers and other protective equip- 
ment installed to correct these con- 
ditions. There is no known danger 
from chemical poisoning which can- 
not be overcome if proper equipment 
and safety measures are used, but 
many plants refuse to install these 
devices until forced to do so by 
the union. 





Other advantages gained through 
the international council include the 
following: In 1942 I served on the 
Industry Committee which set up a 
minimum wage of 40 cents per 
hour under the Fair Labor Stand. 
ards Act in the drug, medicine and 
cosmetic branch of the chemical in- 
dustry. Again in 1943, I served on 
the Industry Committee which es- 
tablished a 40-cent minimum wage 
for workers in such branches of the 
chemical industry as fertilizers, 
plastics, explosives, wood distilla- 
tion, soap and glycerine, glue and 
gelatine, processed oils, paints, pig- 
ments, dyes, inks, drug grinding, 
insecticides and fungicides, coke oven 
products, etc. 

The average hourly straight-time 
wage of the chemical worker in July, 
1944, was 87. cents, as compared 
with 65 cents in 1935. No small 
part of the credit for this increase 
must be given to the international 
council. Time and effort were given 
unsparingly to all local unions re- 
quiring assistance during contract 
and other negotiations with manage- 
ment, and data concerning pertinent 
issues were available at all times for 
their use. 

We have lifted thousands of chem- 
ical workers out of poverty. For in- 
stance, Local 18760 (Illinois) raised 
its minimum wage from 35 cents to 
91 cents in ten years; Local 19042 
(Ohio) from 34 cents to 73 cents in 
the same period ; Local 20280 (Cali- 
fornia) from 45 cents to 87 cents 
(for men) in eight years; Local 
21921 (Illinois) from 17% cents to 
75 cents in-seven years. These are 
only a few examples of gains which 
have extended throughout the indus- 
try. Members of Local 20047 in a 
Tennessee cosmetic plant were re- 
ceiving $4 to $9.50 a week when they 
were chartered in 1935. Illness was 
frequent among families living on 
this starvation pay, and workers 
were very often forced to take up 
collections from their fellow em- 
ployes to meet emergencies. Today 
the wage is from $25 to $35 a week; 
the general health and living stand- 
ards are vastly improved, and col- 
lections are no longer necessary. 

+ The achievement of our members 
in a Midwest explosives plant in 
1941 should not be overlooked. This 
was before Pearl Harbor, but the 
Federation had already established 
the policy of no strikes on defense 
work. The company was making 
high profits but paying its workers 
only 52 cents an hour, with skilled 
workers at 70 cents. When the 
workers organized, recognition was 
refused. A National Labor Rela- 
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tions Board election, won by over- 
whelming majority, was ignored by 
the company. The U. S. Concilia- 
tion Service was called in—to no 
avail. A decision by the National 
Defense Mediation Board that the 
company must recognize and bargain 
with the union was also ignored. 
Feeling ran high among the work- 
ers as these proceedings dragged on 








month after month, but they kept 
the no-strike pledge. Finally, when 
faced with seizure by the govern- 
ment, the company yielded. Nego- 
tiations brought an average wage in- 
crease of 29 per cent and raised the 
workers’ pay to an amount com- 
mensurate with wages prevailing in 
that type of work. 

Since December, 1941, a large 
proportion of chemical production 
has been for war uses. Although 
many employers have taken ad- 
vantage of labor’s no-strike pledge, 
dragging out negotiations through 
repeated appeals from War Labor 
Board decisions and using other 
stratagems to prevent effective func- 





tioning of the unions, our members 
have shown remarkable patience. 
There have been no serious work 
stoppages. Hundreds of our mem- 
bers are serving in the armed forces, 
including three members of our 
Executive Board. 

In June, 1943, publication of a 
monthly paper, The International 
Chemical Worker, was started. The 
paper is sent to all members through 
their locals, keeping them up to date 
on developments affecting them and 
their organizations. Plans are now 
being made to augment this medium 
of information by establishing a Re- 
search and Educational Bureau to 
study the problems of chemical 
workers and give them the facts they 
need for progress. 

Just before our Cleveland conven- 
tion this year brought us to our goal 
of becoming an international union, 
we were able to welcome into mem- 
bership several thousand Canadian 
chemical workers. All the C.1.O. 
chemical unions of Canada came 
over to us in a bodv. Thev wanted, 





through affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, to be ad- 
mitted to the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress, and also felt that 
their interests would be better served 
through our organization. Delegates 
from these organizations were seated 
at the Cleveland convention and took 
part in all proceedings. 

When President Green personally 
presented the international charter, 
to an assembly of 169 delegates 
representing 101 affiliated local 
unions, he told us that the potential 
membership of the International 
Chemical Workers Union is 700,000 
at the present time. With the rapid 
expansion of the chemical industry 
during the war and the widespread 
peacetime uses which await the ny- 
lons, plastics, synthetics and other 
new products, we feel that this num- 
ber will be greatly increased. Under 
our international charter and consti- 
tution adopted at Cleveland the pos- 
sibilities for chemical workers’ eco- 
nomic betterment are as unlimited as 
the possibilities of the industry itself. 


Can't Absolve the German People, T.U.C. Avers 


HE ANNUAL conference 

of the British Trades 
Union Congress was held at 
Blackpool, England, last month. 
Decisions were made at the 
meeting on a number of vital 
questions—decisions which, ac- 
cording to reports reaching this 
country, are expected to set the 
course of British labor for some 
time to come. 

After prolonged debate the 
Congress adopted a resolution 
declaring that the German peo- 
ple cannot be absolved from all 
responsibility for the crimes 
committed by Hitler and his 
rabid adherents. This is the position 
taken by the British at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in Phila- 
delphia last spring—a position which 
was opposed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on the ground that 
it was unjust to lump guilty Ger- 
mans and innocent Germans to- 
gether. The A. F. of L. favors full 
punishment for the guilty but holds 
that to punish the innocent equally 
would be a descent to barbarism. 

The T.U.C. asserted that German 
anti-Nazis have had five long years 
in which to mobilize opposition to 
Hitler but have done little if any- 
thing along this line. Declaring that 
the bulk of the German people have 
followed the Nazis, the conference 
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Holt Ross (left) and Hugo Ernst were the 
fraternal delegates from United States 


held that they must therefore share 
the responsibility for Hitler’s mon- 
strous crimes, such as the mass mur- 
der and incineration of hundreds of 
thousands of Poles, Jews, Russians 
and others in the slaughter camps 
of eastern Europe, the torture of 
French, Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian 
and other patriots, and the wanton 
killing by robot bombs of women 
and children in London. 

Ebby Edwards, who heads the 
miners, in an address at the opening 
of. the meeting, called for punish- 
ment for all who assisted Nazi Ger- 
many to wage war, whether such 
aid was given by diplomacy or by 
trading in materials useful in war. 

While castigating the Reich and 


its people, the Trades Union 
Congress at the same time 
adopted a resolution which 
said that British labor looks 
forward to the day when con- 
ditions in Germany will allow 
the reestablishment of “a genu- 
ine, democratic trade union 
movement.” 

Tt was made clear at the con- 
ference that, once both Ger- 
many and Japan have been de- 
feated, the British labor move- 
ment intends to press for the 
abandonment of the system of 
compulsory arbitration under 
which wages have been held 
down during the war. British labor 
also plans to fight for the 40-hour 
week and for the extension of paid 
holidays. 

The T.U.C. denounced the ac- 
tivities of cartels, citing revelations 
made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. The conference 
called for a searching investigation 
of cartels. 

George Chester, a member of the 
T.U.C.’s general council, in a speech 
in which he discussed postwar em- 
ployment and social security, said 
that while the government’s propos- 
als are welcome, much more was 
needed by Britain’s working people 
than had been advanced in the official 
white paper on employment policy. 
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Wide World 


Labor Helps the Veteran 


road ahead before Berlin and 

Tokyo and the war’s end are 
reached, intelligent Americans every- 
where are fully agreed that there 
shall be no repetition of the tragic 
World War I error of waiting until 
the servicemen return before starting 
to lend them a helping hand. 

The men who served in the last 
war came home to find that no prepa- 
rations had been made to meet their 
needs either for work or training for 
work, 

Today, however, the World War 
II fighting man sees various groups 
working for him indefatigably in 
connection with both jobs and ‘the 
special assistance which he may need 
and to which he is so richly entitled. 
In the forefront of these groups is 
organized labor. 

The reason for labor’s great and 
growing activity on behalf of the 
men in our armed forces is not hard 
to find. The American Federation 
of Labor has rio less than 1,500,000 
of its own members in uniform. The 
total service representation of all 
branches of organized labor is esti- 
mated at some 2,500,000. In other 
words, nearly one out of every four 
of the 11,000,000 men under arms is 
a union member. 

But it would be a mistake to as- 
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\ LTHOUGH there is a tough 


sume that the trade union movement, 
in exerting itself for the servicemen, 
is doing so solely because of its own 
huge manpower contribution to 
America’s fighting machine. Labor 
is not selfish and its vision is not 
narrow. When union executives 
tackle the problem of returning our 
soldiers and sailors to civilian life 
after victory has been attained, they 
think about all the working people 
and all the sons of working people 
who are fighting for our country 
today. 

Already much deep thought has 
been given by labor to this problem. 
More than that, much of a practical 
nature has ‘already been done by 
labor to smooth the veterans’ way 
back to jobs and a chance for self- 
fulfillment and happiness in the 
postwar era. A little later we shali 
cite some of the outstanding actions 
already taken by organized labor— 
on the national and local levels alike 
—to help the men who come back 
from war. 


Of course, one cannot yet say 
that labor’s program for the return- 
ing serviceman has been perfected 
and tied up in a neat package for 
V-Day. Far from it. There is 
much yet to be done. But a highly 
commendable start has been made 
by labor, and the indications are 


By HARRY MALISOFF 
[ The First of Two Articles | 


that a little more is being done by 
the unions almost every day. 

Meanwhile, well in advance of the 
end of the war, the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, pensions, insurance, voca- 
tional training and other beneficial 
veterans’ legislation, all backed by 
the potent: force which is modern 
organized labor, have been put upon 
the nation’s statute books. 

And, incidentally, it was labor that 
fought for the things our young men 
need and want while still in uniform 
—higher pay, increased allotments to 
dependents, more liberal furloughs, 
protection of the serviceman’s civil 
rights and the like. 

On the all-important, fundamental 
question of jobs, organized labor has 
been pitching hard ever since Pearl 
Harbor. Keynote of labor’s pro- 
gram is its postwar “jobs for all” 
proposal. As President William 
Green of the American Federation 
of Labor has pointed out, this means 
all-out production for peace as for 
war. Obviously, this is the only way 
to guarantee jobs to both demo- 
bilized servicemen and demobilized 
war workers. The alternative would, 
be a “jobs for some” program, 
which would hit the man who used 
to wear a uniform no less than the 
man who had served during the war 
as a soldier of production. 
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Frank P. Fenton, chief of 

organization for A. F. of L., 
has talked with servicemen in 
France and in hospitals and 
camps here at home. He found 
that the average G.I.’s chief 
postwar desire is a good job. 


Our 18,000,000 World War I and 
World War II veterans after V-Day 
would not all be able to find jobs in 
a period of less than full production 
and full employment. In a period of 
mass unemployment, “preference” 
would be just a mirage. Accustomed 
as they might be to K-rations, erst- 
while fighting men would never be 
able to eat preference. 

That is why organized labor, 
characteristically hard-headed and 
realistic, has started out with the 
serviceman’s own preference for a 
job—a satisfying, well-paid, steady 
job—through 100 per cent full em- 
ployment. 

Along with the jobs-for-all pro- 
gram organized labor has been busy 
developing special programs for the 
veteran in recognition of his special 
needs due to long absence from the 
civilian community and the losses he 
sustained and sacrifices he made in 
taking up arms for his country. La- 
bor has been frankly critical of short- 
comings in the G.I. Bill of Rights 
as it now stands and of those pro- 
visions of the Selective Service Act 
which. pretend to protect fully the 
rights of the serviceman to reem- 
ployment on his old job but actually 
do no such thing. 

What the law states is that the 
veteran is to be restored to his old 
position, or to a position of like 
seniority, status and pay, “unless 
the employer's circumstances have 
so changed as to make it impossible 
or unreasonable to do so.” 

Labor asks: 


eee 
He is introduced to the 
business agent of union 
that has jurisdiction in 
the trade chosen. Latter 
will help him join union, 
try to place him in job. 


To a labor official who will help him, an ex- 
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“How much like is ‘like’? And 
according to whose ‘liking’? “Impos- 
sible’ in whose opinion? ‘Unreason- 
able’ by what man’s reasoning?” 

Suppose an employer takes this 
attitude: “It’s ‘unreasonable’ to ask 
me to pay higher workmen’s compen- 
sation rates for this handicapped vet- 
eran, and in fact it’s ‘impossible’ be- 
cause business is bad.” What then 
becomes of the veteran’s “right” to 


reemployment ? 
Boiled down, the aforementioned 
“reemployment” provision simply 


says: Every veteran shall get his 
old job back—unless he can’t! 

In order to plug the loopholes 
which are the result of the ambigui- 
ties of the law, labor has been fight- 
ing—and successfully—to give the 
serviceman real reemployment rights 
and protection by means of concrete 
provisions in collective bargaining 
agreements. It is not easy to cir- 
cumvent a simple, clearly phrased 
clause in a union-employer contract 
that flatly and definitely pledges the 
reemployment of workers who have 
entered the armed forces. 

As the public and the servicemen 
themselves now know, labor is also 
doing other things for the benefit of 
our soldiers, sailors and airmen. Al- 
ready, in four cases out of five, initi- 
ation fees have been waived for vet- 
erans who join unions. 

Among the American Federation 
of Labor unions which offer mem- 
bership to ex-servicemen without 
payment of initiation fees are the In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists, the Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
ers, the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, the Retail 
Clerks, the Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
and many others. 

Then there are such helpful pro- 
grams as that put in operation by the 
building trades unions of Rochester, 
New York. In that city veterans 
entering the building trades will re- 
ceive credit for military service in 
such a way that the apprenticeship 
period will be shortened and the pay 
while an apprentice increased. 

For servicemen who are already 
union members, dues and assess- 
ments have been waived for the dura- 
tion, so that maintenance of good 
standing costs nothing. Some local 
unions make periodic monetary pay- 
ments to their members in the armed 
forces so they can have some extra 
spending money when granted a few 
days’ leave. Not yet common is 
action like that taken last month by 
Window Cleaners Union, Local 2, 
of New York City. This union sent 
$850 to the widow of a member who 
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lost his life while fighting in France. 

Already a start has been made in 
the provision of training to enable 
the disabled to overcome their handi- 
caps and fill normal, full-time jobs. 
Leaders in this movement have been 
Frank P. Fenton, director of organ- 
ization for the A. F. of L., and Har- 
vey W. Brown, the president of the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists. In a recent statement Mr. 
Brown said: 

“Disabled veterans must not be 
relegated to the scrap heap. They 
must be afforded every opportunity 
to get the finest type of training to 
make an adequate living for them- 
selves and families.” 

And the Machinists have acted. 
All local lodges of the union are set- 
ting up Rehabilitation Committees 
to help train disabled veterans for 
self-supporting jobs in industry. 

What can be done is suggested by 
a report from San Francisco. In 
that city, at a recent meeting of the 
Central Labor Council, a delegate 
from one of the local unions told of 
the placing of an ex-serviceman who 
had lost his feet in a job as a crane 
operator—showing that the handi- 
capped individual can live and work 
on equal terms with the able-bodied 
when the job is matched to his many 
unimpaired abilities, not to his lone 
disability. 


Handicapped Not Forgotten 


Labor insists that full employment 
includes the disabled. And labor 
knows, from experience past and 
present, that it can be done. It is 
being done right now—on a greater 
scale than ever before. The lame, the 
halt and the blind—along with the 
rest of America—are helping to de- 
feat the tyrants. 

Responding quickly to a request 
by President William Green, A. F. 
of L. central labor unions in cities all 
over the country have undertaken to 
bring the returning serviceman fully 
up-to-date on job opportunities for 
him as well as to give him all the 
information, advice and other help 
that will facilitate his early reestab- 
lishment in the community. 

Especially worthy of notice and 
emulation is the action of the pro- 
gressive Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council, which has set up a special 
office to help the individual service- 
man make the transition back to ci- 
vilian life. This office is staffed by 
experts employed on a_ full-time 
basis and is financed jointly by the 
central labor union and the various 
affiliated local unions. 

As is to be expected of an agency 
operated by labor, the maximum em- 


phasis is placed upon the all-impoy- 
tant matter of bringing veteran and 
job together. With the wholehearteq 
cooperation of the local unions of 
Los Angeles, ex-servicemen have 
been put to work in a variety of good 
jobs—in shipyards, in aircraft plants, 
in banks, in stores and in the mo- 
tion picture industry. 

But, while the emphasis is on 
jobs, other matters of vital concern 
to veterans are by no means neg- 
lected. The office supplies the vet- 
eran with comprehensive, reliable 
information concerning his rights 
under the many complicated federal 
and state laws enacted on his behalf, 
For men who sustained injuries 
while in the service, the office assists 
in the preparation of claims for com- 
pensation and in obtaining needed 
medical care or hospitalization. 

Handling the vital job of helping 
the returning fighting men in a prac- 
tical and most competent manner, 
Los Angeles labor is winning for it- 
self a vast store of goodwill. 

Not too widely publicized at the 
time, yet unquestionably one of the 
outstanding pages in the record of 
organized labor’s eagerness to help 
the men who have faced the enemy’s 
gunfire was the recent agreement 
with the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
under which servicemen are to be 
credited with job seniority equal to 
their period in military service. This 
agreement is of particular benefit to 
those servicemen who did not have 
jobs at the time of their induction. 
Many a soldier entered the Army 
from the ranks of the unemployed 
or directly. from school. These 
servicemen have no former jobs to 
which they can lay claim. The re- 
employment provisions of the Selec- 
tive Service Act do not apply to 
them at all. Had labor and the 
V.F.W. not taken the initiative in 
this highly commendable manner, 
these men would have been left high 
and dry. 

Jobs will be the answer for the 
overwhelming majority of returning 
servicemen who will be ready and 
able to start work at once. But for 
other less fortunate veterans, labor 
has supplemented its jobs-for-all 
program with the G.I. Bill of Rights 
and other laws that aim to meet the 
war-caused losses and handicaps of 
the veteran. 

Next month we shall analyze this 
legislation and also present a report 
on new action taken by labor in its 
effort to give maximum assistance to 
all the men—workers and workers’ 
sons, organized and unorganized— 
who have done so much for America 
and humanity these past few years. 
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(mons Plan 


669 N AVIATION the pilot who keeps his eyes 
on the horizon will lose altitude and may 
eventually crash. Through mechanical instru- 

ments and training, pilots are taught to look above and 

beyond the horizon. 

“The union member, the local or the international 
union who confine their thoughts and deeds within a 
narrow, tight circle, never attempting to look above and 
beyond their own interests, will certainly lose altitude 
and strength, and may eventually crash.”* 

Today the unions of the American Federation of 
Labor are looking beyond the horizon. They are plan- 
ning for peace. A number of our unions have empha- 
sized the idea that the most effective postwar planning 
begins at home. 

An outstanding example of a union which has begun 
advance planning for the future is the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers of the A. F. of L. With 
its international president, Matthew Burns, taking the 
lad, the executive board of the union decided that it 
was time to take stock. 

It resolved to find out how the organization and the 
work of the international uriion could be strengthened 
and improved; how the union could better serve its 
membership; how it could improve cooperation with 
management in the papermaking industry; and how 
the union’s policies could make a larger contribution 
to the public interest of the nation as a whole. 

A research committee was appointed to make an in- 
vestigation and, prepare a report. The committee 
sought answers to questions which covered a wide 
range of trade union functions, activities and interésts. 
Like a team of mechanics testing an engine, they ex- 
amined each part. Then they recorded findings. They 
noted what was found wanting and made a list of all 
needed replacements and improvements. » 

Knowing that the engine of the union’s democratic 
organization will have to carry a growing load in the 
future and that the resistances it will encounter will be 
great, the committee readily condemned that which it 
found weak and deficient and just as readily checked 
off those parts which were sound, sure and strong. 

In its study the union singled out and stressed the 
organizational problems that have come to the fore in 
the war years. Union membership has grown rapidly. 
Is there appreciation, in the mass of new recruits, of 
their duties as workers and as union members and of 
the responsibilities that go with both? Just what is 
the task of the union to make real unionists out of 
the new recruits? What are the trouble spots in the 
organization? What is the cause of trouble? What 
is the task of the union’s field men and the problems 
in their relations with the union officers? 

The committee looked searchingly at its local un- 
ions, the jobs of the local union officers, the attend- 
ance at meetings, the committees and membership 
activities of the local. Are the meetings well con- 
ducted? Are they interesting? Are there good out- 
side speakers? 

The looks of a meeting hall may seem a small 





*From the report of the Research Committee, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 
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or Postwar 


policy matter to a 
great international 
union in a basic in- 
dustry. But the 
committee found it 
important. “Some 
of our meeting 
halls are dreary, 
cheerless, uninvit- 
ing places,” said the 
report. “Other lo- 
cal unions have 
bright, cheerful 
meeting halls which 
seem to invite re- 
turn visits.” If the 
union hall and its 
headquarters be- 
come the center of 
activity and the 
source of informa- 
tion and guidance 
to the membership 
of the organization, 
the strength and 
usefulness of that union are naturally increased greatly. 

The committee conducted a skillful and thorough ex- 
amination of wages, working conditions, seniority rules 
and all matters relating to employment that make up 
the warp and the woof of industrial relations in the 
industry. 

Out of its study the committee developed a program 
of recommendations. These are specific and tangible. 
They spell out what in the committee’s judgment should 
be done. They indicate what problems should be given 
further study. 

The union’s postwar plans deal with the union’s 
organizational structure from the foundation to the top. 
They also include a program of services—educational 
facilities, informational services, publications, research 
and public relations. But most important of all is the 
union’s postwar planning of its relationship with man- 
agement. That is the touchstone of recognition of the 
union’s responsibility toward the country as a whole. 
In the union’s own words: 


“We are only a small part of our national economy. 
Sure, we make paper, and we are entitled to consid- 
eration, but someone else makes our clothes, builds our 
homes, provides our food, supplies the thousand and 
one other things which contribute to the comfort and 
enjoyment of our existence. The fact that we who 
make paper are a necessary part of community life 
imposes upon us a share of the responsibility for main- 
taining that community life on a sound basis. 

“Labor unions have a definite responsibility for the 
future welfare of democratic society. We cannot pass 
the buck to others. * * * We have sought power with- 
out assuming responsibility. Now that we have power 
we must assume the responsibility of underwriting that 
power—guaranteeing to the public that this power shall 
be used wisely, and that we as an organization will be 
an asset to society,” 





Matt Burns, forward-looking 
president of Paper Makers 
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By SAL B. HOFFMANN 


President, Upholsterers International 
Union of North America 


when the Gothic tribes under 

their hereditary kings strode 
down the banks of the Danube and 
overwhelmed Greece, Germany and 
the sprawling empire of Rome, no 
human migration occurred in the 
world similar to that which poured 
itself upon the shores of the United 
States in the decades of and after 
the Civil War. 

Along with the skills, the cultures 
and the aspirations of these immi- 
grants, who were to found lasting 
monuments in the achievements and 
the social tapestry of the America of 
today and tomorrow, were brought 
the crafts of the upholsterer, the fur- 
niture maker, the designer, the artist. 
Their inheritance from a hundred 
centuries and a hundred civilizations 
was soon to be embodied in a beau- 
tification of their foster country’s 
parlors, boudoirs, theaters and slowly 
increasing number of baths. 

From Genoa, Lucca, Naples and 
Rome, from all the corners of a 
sunny, color-loving Italy came Ital- 
ian upholsterers. They settled in the 
larger cities of the East, as did in- 
numerable Jewish workers largely 
from Germany and Russia, bringing 
the stolid and sturdy, the exotic-and 
baroque. 

Poles, Bohemians and Hollanders 
spread their skills throughout the 
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more Western cities. French immi- 
grants brought a love of the fine, the 
delicate, the balanced curve, and pro- 
duced them in little shops in Canada 
and in Chicago. 

The Scandinavians and the Brit- 
ish, with an eye for function as well 
as beauty, likewise peopled the mer- 
cantile districts of America’s grow- 
ing roster of cities. 

The varied demands of his cus- 
tomers, his own self-sufficiency as a 
craftsman made the upholsterer, un- 
til many years after the industrial 
revolution, a master of many trades. 
He made leather saddles, harnesses 
and shoes, laid carpets, built furni- 
ture, upholstered furniture, designed, 
cut and hung drapes and curtains, 
produced chairs, tables and beds that 
are museum pieces today. 

As surely a professional man in 
his own mind and in the minds of 
his patrons as the town doctor or 
lawyer, the upholsterer was a most 
dignified and formal gentleman, as 
well as artist. 

When away from his shop or 
studio and at work in the pseudo- 
baronial castles of the nouveau rich 
on Fifth Avenue, or at the sea-lapped 
estates of the industrial buccaneers 
in Newport, he wore a top hat and 
formal clothes, and, like a general 
inspecting a regiment of wACs, was 
followed three feet to the rear by his 





angelo, he had con- 
vinced both em- 
ployer and local 
customers by actual 
production of his 
right to claim the title “master”—he 
bought a set of tools and, without 
waiting to consult Horace Greeley, 
went West until he found a town that 
appealed to him, where he set up 
shop and hired an apprentice. 

This system continued until the in- 
dustrial revolution ushered in the 
factory system, which not only spelled 
the doom of the small shopowner but 
also brought about the present-day 
specialization of the upholsterer, 
each one of the different but related 
types of work of the craft being per- 
formed by a separate workman. 

Therefore it is surprising only to 
the layman that the Upholsterers In- 
ternational Union of North America 
includes many different craftsmen, 
that its union label will be found on 
such diverse products as upholstered 
furniture, wood household furniture, 
carpets, draperies, awnings, tents, 
other canvas products, window 
shades, Venetian blinds, felt products, 
mattresses, bedding, caskets, beds 
and springs, stepladders, tables, 
chairs, desks, window displays and— 
during the war—hatch covers, am- 
munition boxes, parachutes and ele- 
vator assemblies for bombers. 

The high skill and artistry neces- 
sary to every mechanic in the varied 
branches of industry covered by the 
Upholsterers International Union 
are apparent. The maker of uphol- 
stered furniture, other than the cheap 
“borax” types, starts with the bare 
wooden frame, tacks in required 
webbing at the seat, sews in the in- 
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dividual springs to the webbing, ties 
the springs to each other with twine 
and covers the springs with burlap. 
He then stuffs, in the seat and back, 
the horsehair, down or other filling 
material used, shapes by hand the 
mass to the required design‘and cov- 
ers the whole with canvas and the 
fabric selected by the customer or 
the factory designer. 

The comfort of the furniture is 
entirely dependent on the skill of the 
mechanic who made the piece. The 
resiliency of the seat, the back, its 
conformation to the body, etc., all de- 
pend upon the skill and judgment 
exercised by the mechanic. 

Equal skill is necessary in the mak- 
ing of a mattress, where again the 
comfort of the consumer is the de- 
sired goal. In the ordinary com- 
mercial cotton mattress, cotton lint- 
ers and a mixture of cotton waste 
are garnetted or fashioned into bat- 
ting four to five inches thick and cut 
to desired widths as it is fed through 
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an indirect system of rolls which 
compresses the material. Several 
layers of this batting then are put 
through further compression by an- 
other machine in which an elec- 
trically driven plunger forces the 
filling into the mattress ticking, 
which previously has been cut and 
sewed to proper dimensions. 

The open end of the filled tick is 
then closed by temporary stitching 
and the entire mattress batted into 
shape with large wooden paddles. 

From the batters the mattress goes 
to a skilled finisher who stitches the 
edges into their final permanent 
shape. On leaving the finisher the 
mattress is tufted—another semi-de- 
signing operation requiring great 
skill, 

It is the claim of the Upholsterers 
{nternational Union that the labors 
of its members serve man from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Among the proudest achievements 
of the Upholsterers Union in its long 
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years of service is its pioneering for 
the eight-hour day and for social 
security through union contracts 
back in 1871. The New York local 
union organized the Furniture 
Workers’ Eight-Hour League. At 
the end of an eight-week strike in 
May, 1872, the eight-hour day was 
an established fact in New York 
furniture factories. 

More recently, resolved not to 
wait for the passage of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, the Upholster- 
ers International Union adopted as 
a national contract policy the de- 
mand upon employers for establish- 
ment of the Upholsterers’ social se- 
curity program. 

Under this program the employer 
pays 3 per cent of his gross payroll to 
provide the workers with loss-of- 
wage benefits, payment of hospital 
and doctors’ bills, accident insurance 
and death benefits. More than half 
of the union’s members already are 
protected under this program. 


the operations in this craft 




















Wars Must End 


R CENTURIES the nations of Europe 
have lived in uneasy dread of war. The 
smaller countries, knowing they were only 
pawns in the war game and that no effort on 
their part could assure them peace, tried 
only to get the best possible working relation- 
ships with the key nations in the existing bal- 
ances of power. Until war was mechanized, 
it did not completely divert nations from the 
pursuits of civilian life, and the dangers and 
horrors of war were largely restricted to 
those who did the actual fighting in the field. 
But today all that is changed. Today the 
whole nation goes to war. War’s carnage 
may come to any part of the nation. War 
has become so expensive in both material and 
human tolls, so subversive of civilized life, 
so horrible for those on the fighting front— 
and so often for those behind the front—that 
we must find a way to put an end to wars. 

In our national life we deny individuals 
the right to decide disputes by force or to 
take personal vengeance on their enemies. 
Affairs of “honor,” not so long ago settled 
by duel, must now be referred to courts. 
This development has not restricted personal 
freedom, but it has assured community peace 
and freedom from violence. The commu- 
nity, in turn, assures personal freedom for all. 

Twice already in this twentieth century 
the world has been at war. Our country had 
no choice but to defend itself against aggres- 
sion. The record tells us in unmistakable 
terms that we cannot have peace unless we 
unite with other nations of goodwill to de- 
fend our right to have peace and to be freed 
from war’s horrors. 

It is, of course, equally plain that there is 
some danger in forming alliances which in- 
clude nations with ideals and institutions 
that differ from ours. But all progress in- 
volves venture and risks. If we can rid our- 
selves of world war by setting up interna- 
tional agencies to deal with the causes of war 
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and to nip any future aggression in the bud | ™"" 
we cannot afford not to take the risk. we 
The risk involved is possible loss of free only 
institutions. We shall have full opportu- MN, 
nity to safeguard our free institutions if our | 
international agencies are based on the right we 
to representation and majority rule in mak- oa 
ing decisions. With representation fully ac- a ' 
corded nations and groups affected by deci- ep 
sions, democratic nations will be able to pre- a 
sent their views. oe 
une! 


Increasingly, citizens of free countries en: 
must scrupulously perform their duties which td 
are necessary to assure the maintenance of was 
rights. The duties of free citizenship cannot ee 
be delegated to party members or office- Vv 
holders. Unless the citizens know how to 


: der 
evaluate the services of those persons elected non 
and appointed to places of service, democracy will 


fails to achieve its purposes. With the devel- U 
opment of world organization the responsi- 


bilities of citizens will increase. awe 
It is high time to begin planning to fit our- mu: 
selves for these new responsibilities in order lic ¢ 
that the United Nations shall increase oppor- tari 
tunities for our democracy while at the same star 
time protecting us against future war. for 
Our nation wants peace and freedom from for 
war. A United Nations need not limit our i 
sovereignty. And it is the only way in which un\ 
we can attain our supreme objective—free- stat 
dom from war. prc 
to | 


Penalizing Patriotism 


HE PURPOSE of unemployment in- 
surance is to provide incomes for work- FE 


ers involuntarily unemployed until they can bil 
find jobs. Administrators have the responsi- le 
bility and the duty of using the reserves for P 
ad 
that purpose. Unfortunately an idea devel- ee 
oped which, under the guise of making jobs ot 
more secure, has steadily undermined the ee 
purpose of insurance against loss of income a 
due to unemployment. pee 
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“Merit rating” was introduced as an in- 
centive to the employer to plan against unem- 
ployment and, as a reward, to be allowed a 
cut in contribution rate in proportion to what 
his experience merited. The result was to fix 
in the employer’s mind the feeling that his 
contributions constituted his reserves which 
he would safeguard and conserve. The ad- 
ministrators accepted this point of view and 
assumed responsibility for paying benefits 
only after all possible excuses had been ex- 
amined. 

Next there developed the theory that bene- 
fits could be paid from the employer’s re- 
serves only when unemployment was due to 
the employer. Accordingly, disqualification 
specifications were extended from simple 
tests to determine whether unemployment 
was involuntary to the requirement that the 
unemployment was due to the employer. The 
penalty for disqualifications, which formerly 
had been only an extended waiting period, 
was increased to denial of benefits and even 
cancellation of earned rights. 

We now have situations in many states un- 
der which workers who patriotically left 
non-essential jobs to do essential war work 
will be denied benefits during reconversion. 

Unemployment insurance will be a farce 
unless the legislation can be returned to its 
original constructive purpose. Reserves 
must be a public trust administered by pub- 
lic officials for the benefit of workers involun- 
tarily unemployed as determined by simple 
standards, such as availability of the worker 
for work and departure from his former job 
for good cause. 

Unless state laws are amended quickly, the 
unwise denial of benefits will discredit the 
state laws containing such disqualification 
provisions that penalize those who responded 
to the nation’s call in its hour of need. 


Free Trade Unions 
Ace FUNCTIONAL group within 


our economy and nation has a responsi- 
bility in its many relationships. The princi- 
ples and procedures which such a group 
adopts for its guidance reflect the kind of so- 
ciety within which it functions and the in- 
stitutions which serve the nation. A demo- 
cratic way of life is essential to a free labor 
movement and free trade unions are equally 
essential to free institutions. This relation- 
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ship should be basic in our efforts to restore 
a representative democracy in countries lib- 
erated from totalitarian governments and 
parties. The first step in establishing Nazi 
and fascist regimes was the destruction of 
free trade unions, so the first step in estab- 
lishing a democratic order must be the re- 
storation of free trade unions. 

The first responsibility of the Army in set- 
ting up military government is to mobilize 
local leaders of functional groups and to 
let them reconstruct their organizations. 
Neither our Army nor outside civilians can 
do these things for citizens of liberated com- 
munities, but they can facilitate action by 
local representatives. Local groups and 
local agencies should make ready for self- 
government at the earliest time. 

National labor organizations of all coun- 
tries have a responsibility for aiding and giv- 
ing relief to the workers and unions lib- 
erated. We have learned in this war that 
we cannot assure our national safety and free- 
dom by a policy of isolation. Neither can we 
assure our own free unions here at home 
without concern that the workers of other 
countries shall have the same opportunity. 

Our responsibility requires the following 
lines of action: (1) relief for needy work- 
ers, (2) revival and reconstruction of our in- 
ternational organization of free national 
union organizations, and (3) pressure for 
labor representation in the world organiza- 
tion which will be set up. 

Though the political exigencies of war 
may temporarily separate national labor 
movements in hostile groups, the demands 
of peace make for cooperation to promote the 
general interests and welfare. American 
labor has been helping through its Labor 
League for Human Rights. Let us 
strengthen this emergency organization in 
order to create the conditions favorable to 
lasting, constructive cooperation. 

Our movement has already assured the 
people of Germany that we stand for the re- 
vival of free organizations of workers, em- 
ployers and all other essential groups in that 
country after its military defeat—a policy 
we supported in the conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization last spring. 


When 
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[inion Actors 
at War 


By PAUL DULLZELL 


President, Associated Actors 
and Artistes of America 


HERE were about 40,000 

actors and ‘performers in the 

Associated Actors and Artistes 
of America when this country went 
to war. About half of these 40,000 
members were women. Of the 20,- 
000 male members perhaps a half 
were too young or too old for mili- 
tary service or were unable to meet 
the rigorous physical requirements. 
So we had around 10,000 young 
men of the right age and able to 
pass their physical examinations for 
the armed services. 

The records of our unions, as of 
last September 15, disclosed that 
5,128 of our members did pass these 
examinations and entered the armed 
forces. Of course, long before the 
date of this check women were also 
being accepted by the services, and 
it would take a good deal of study 
to show just how many women our 
unions now have in uniform. We 
do not make much of a distinction 
between men and women in the 
armed forces. They are listed al- 
phabetically and you would just have 
to go down those lists, picking out 
the women’s names, in order to find 
them. 

But it is safe to assume that at 
least 5,000 out of our eligible 10,000 
young men are wearing their coun- 
try’s uniform right now. That means 
50 per cent of the eligibles. I do not 
think many professions or trades 
have any better record. 

By unions the record reads: 
Screen Actors Guild, 1,688; Actors’ 
Equity Association, 810; American 
Federation of Radio Artists, 1,400; 
American Guild of Musical Artists, 
136; American Guild of Variety 
Artists reports that it believes some 
3,000 of its members are in service, 
but can account for only 750, and 
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that is the figure we are using; 
Chorus Equity Association, 344. 
When this article was being written 
we did not have figures on the He- 
brew, Hungarian or Italian Actors 
branches. 


Union actors and performers are 
in every branch of the service and 
all over the world. Many more 
than we know have already given 
their lives for their country. Lots 
of them never reported when they 
went into service and a great many 
are not serving under the names by 
which they were known profession- 
ally. Two of the largest of our 
branches, the Screen Actors Guild 
and the American Guild of Variety 
Artists, have no record of the 
deaths among their service members. 
Equity, however, has had fourteen 
such deaths; Chorus Equity, one; 
the American Federation of Radio 
Artists, fourteen. We know that 
the small recorded total of service 
deaths is only a fraction of the price 
we have paid in lives. 

Actors are generous people and 
responsive to appeals. How much 
they have put into war bonds as in- 
dividuals we shall never know, be- 
cause such purchases are not made 
through us or reported to us. It 
must be a very great sum, for that 
is the kind of people actors are. We 
do know that our unions have bought 
bonds to the amount of $635,000 on 
their own account. Equity already 
has purchased $180,000 worth, with 
$50,000 earmarked for the next bond 
drive and more for the others as 
they come along; American Fed- 
eration of Radio Artists, more than 
$100,000 (how much more AFRA 
cannot say because some part of 
these purchases was by locals and 
there wasn’t time to check all the 


way down the line for this article) ; 
Chorus Equity, $55,000, and Screen 
Actors Guild, $300,000. 

Long before war was actually de- 
clared, when the Selective Service 
Act was adopted, we knew that en- 
tertainment for the men in service 


was going to be an important item 7 


in their welfare. In laying our plans 


we were, in truth, ahead of both the 


War and Navy Departments. 


We all had a hand in laying the 
groundwork of Camp Shows, Inc., | 
That is § 
the government’s entertainment cir- 7 
cuit both in this country and abroad. 7 
Since it was organized in November, 7 
1941, and through August 26, 1944, = 
Camp Shows, Inc., had sent out 541 | 
entertainment units, employing 6,585 © 
entertainers, which made 103,250 © 
visits to Army and Navy installa- 7 


and in its administration. 


tions in this country and overseas. 


Every one of these entertainers 7 


was a member of one or other of our 


unions and most of them, if they @ 


could not give their services wholly 


without pay, worked for far less than © 


they would normally have been able 
to earn from their profession. They 
endured very real hardship and were 
exposed to a considerable amount of 
danger in order to provide the serv- 
icemen with entertainment. 

But direct entertainment to the 
men in service was only the begin- 
ning of our work. Every govern- 
ment and relief agency was eager 
to enlist the services of our mem- 
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bers in fund-raising campaigns. The 
United States Treasury, for instance, 
has repeatedly said that actors were 
the best means of getting large 
groups of people together for bond 
rallies and for putting them in the 
right frame of mind to buy liberally. 

“As just one example of that, the 
Hollywood Bond Cavalcade, mo- 
bilized for the Third War Loan 
drive, traveled 11,000 miles in 
twenty-two days, appeared before 
415,000 persons and sold $1,079,- 
586,819 worth of bonds. The per- 
formers who participated were all 

S yolunteers assembled by the Holly- 
wood Victory Committee. 

As a matter of fact, there are so 
many agencies, groups and individu- 
als who could use our members’ 
services without pay—all from the 
most patriotic motives—that we 
have had to set up machinery to 
determine when and where those 
services could be used to best ad- 
vantage and to instruct our members 
to clear for patriotic benefits only 
through these organizations. 

In the East we have set up the 
United Theatrical War Activities 
Committee, Inc. UTWAC deals 
only with organizations, not with 
individuals, The organizations sub- 
mit estimates of their entertainment 


needs and UTWAC weighs their re- 
quests and audits their budgets, So 
great is their confidence in the com- 
mittee’s knowledge of the situation 
and the integrity of its officers that 
these organizations do not argue 
with UTWAC’s decisions. 

UTWAC has provided speak- 
ers and entertainers for all the war 
bond drives staged by the Treasury. 
Other organizations it has served 
include the American Red Cross, the 
National War Fund, the Army 
Emergency Relief Society, the Navy 
Relief Society, the Canadian War 
Fund and the British, Russian, Chi- 
nese, Greek and all other United 
Nations relief funds. UTWAC has 
taken care of hospitals in the New 
York area and has provided all the 
entertainers for the Stage Door 
Canteens throughout the country 
and for the Merchant Seamen’s Club 
in New York. 

Roughly, UTWAC covers the 
country east of the Mississippi River. 
In the first two and one-quarter 
years of its existence UTWAC fur- 
nished 4,887 shows, comprised of 
20,578 acts, in which there were 
57,631 entertainers. These figures 
do not imply that there were so 
many individual acts or entertain- 
ers, each of whom made just one 


appearance. Many of the same 
acts and individuals appeared more 
than once—some of them many 
times. The figures are impressive, 
nevertheless, for these were all vol- 
unteer appearances; not only was 
there no pay given anyone, but 
many of these people gave up pay- 
ing engagements or paid their own 
expenses te make their contributions. 

The Western counterpart of 
UTWAC is the Hollywood Vic- 
tory Committee on which, as on 
UTWAC, all branches of the enter- 
tainment industry are represented. 
Organized immediately after the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, it has pre- 
sented 3,371 artists in 32,499 ap- 
pearances for governmental agencies, 
Army, Navy, charity and relief per- 
formances and miscellaneous items 
including 253 camp tours, 70 off- 
shore and overseas tours, 51 hos- 
pital tours (which program was only 
recently organized), and 53 national 
and Canadian tours. UTWAC and 
the Hollywood Victory Committee 
work very closely together and their 
relations are both friendly and 
flexible. 

When the records of the enter- 
tainment world are audited after 
this war one of its proudest chapters 
will be that devoted to the work of 


A. F. of L. entertainers have been doing their stuff for the servicemen wherever they're to be found 
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the American Theater Wing for 
War Service. The Wing has not 
only -utilized the talents of actors 
as actors, but has converted them 
into many fields you would not 
ordinarily expect actors to engage in. 

Through its Speakers’ Bureau, 
for example, the Wing in a single 
week provided speakers who filled 
450 dates in theaters. The Wing 
manned sixty-five churches of a Sun- 
day morning to speak for food ra- 
tioning and was practically taken 
over by the joint Army-Navy-FBI 
for the campaign for security of 
military information. These were 
all busy people—actors and actresses 
working on Broadway and in radio 
—but there has never been one can- 
cellation of any speaking date since 
the Bureau was set up one month 
after Pearl Harbor. 

These speakers are supplemented 
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G. 1. audiences here and overseas have been 
cheered by more than 6,000 performers 
proud to be known as members of unions. 
One of most popular has been Bob Hope 





by sketches presented by 
the Wing’s Victory Play- 
ers. Since they are all 
working members of their 
profession, the Victory 
Players have five or six 
alternate casts for each 
production ; they are pre- 
pared to and have played 
five performances within 
an hour. One cast per- 

formed nine times in a 
single day. The Victory 
Players have appeared 
before audiences ranging 
from 200 to as many as 
10,000. 

So successful have 
these propaganda sketches 
become that the script de- 
partment of the Wing 
now releases them to out- 
side producing groups 
throughout the country. 
An example of this type 
was the show on food 
rationing which was as- 
sembled by the Wing for 
the Department of Agri- 
culture, under the title 
“It’s Up to You.” It 
made use of the combined 
techniques of the theater, 
motion pictures and radio 
to hammer rationing 
home in a fashion which 
not only educated but 
delighted audiences. 

Another activity spon- 
sored by the American 
aebic> Theater Wing, and which 
also featured both enter- 
tainment and propa- 
ganda, was “The Lunch 
Time Follies,’ which 
toured war production 
plants and raised pro- 
duction wherever these units played. 
To make these tours actors rode 
in buses in 20-below weather, re- 
hearsed new scenes between per- 
formances, and performed four times 
a day—at noon, 4 in the afternoon, 
midnight and 4 in the morning. In- 
spired by their example and. with 
their help, many war plants have 
developed their own entertainment 
units. To them the Wing sends 
package shows ready for their own 
presentation. The Army has re- 
corded “The Lunch Time Follies” 
presentations and has reported in- 
creased production from the playing 
of these records. 

‘One of the earliest ventures of 
the American Theater Wing was its 
sewing room, where 2,000 volun- 
teers in a year turned out 100,000 
articles for servicemen and their 
families—necessaries for the men, 


clothing for their families. This 
work is done almost entirely by ac- 
tresses, many of whom have de- 
veloped real ingenuity and inven- 
tion. 

One famous actress has designed 
a new type of carpet slipper. The 
kits fashioned by another are requi- 
sitioned by commanding officers of 
camps and hospitals. And the lined 
vests and minesweeper mits which 
still another actress originated are 
so valuable that they are not issued 
in the usual way but are only handed 
out to coastguardsmen immediately 
before a particular assignment. 

Still another activity of the Wing 
is its Campaign Personnel Division. 
The people working in this unit sell 
bonds and stamps in the theaters. 
They are very much sought after 
because they know how to work in 
a theater without annoying or an- 
tagonizing an audience. Members 
of this division have also performed 
a lot of miscellaneous services, such 
as greeting foreign dignitaries in 
their own language and serving as 
abstract figures on floats in parades. 

In the Stage Door Canteens, in 
the Merchant Seamen’s Clubs and 
the Servicewomen’s Tea Dances, 
members of the Theater Wing serve 
as hosts and hostesses. They dance 
miles every night. Regardless of 
rules and regulations and repeated 
warnings, some of the boys talk 
pretty freely under such conditions, 
with the result that our members 
hear what are supposed to be closely 
guarded military and naval secrets; 
none of these secrets has ever leaked 
out through the Wing. 


In addition to being good compan- § 
ions, our members at these clubs § 


advisers on foreign exchange, ticket 
have learned to be restauranteurs, 
travelers’ aids, housing authorities, 
agency experts, square dance call- 
ers, lunch counter operators, check 
room attendants, sandwich makers, 
pot wallopers and bus boys. At the 
Merchant Seamen’s Club actresses 
also discovered that they had the 
makings of fine librarians and could 
teach foreign languages. 

In the first aid and blood donor 
courses in which the Theater Wing 
cooperated with the Red Cross, Wing 
workers not only scored high in the 
courses but their names and their 
example attracted many thousands 
of civilians to follow in their foot- 
steps. 

A number of actors and actresses 
went into war plants as production 
workers. They were trained for pro- 
duction jobs in classes organized by 
the Wing’s War Production Train- 
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ing Committee. The fact 
that actors were willing to 
leave their profession for 
such work helped to induce 
others outside the theater to 
do likewise. 

In conjunction with the 
Red Cross and Army and 
Navy doctors and _ psychi- 
atrists, the Wing’s Hospital 
Committee has formulated a 
program that is much more 
than merely bringing enter- 
tainment to ill, wounded and 
shattered men. It is an ex- 
periment in the therapeutic 
value of entertainment. 

All this work, in spite of 
contributed services, costs 
considerable money. Unique 
among war agencies, the 
American Theater Wing for 
War Service does not solicit 
contributions or make drives 
on the public for funds. Its 
early work was financed by 
people from the entertain- 
ment world themselves. Later 
there were benefits given for the 
Wing, or fees earned by members 
in their professional work and made 
over to the Wing; more recently 
its major sources of income have 
been the motion picture “Stage Door 
Canteen” and the radio program 
“Stage Door Canteen of the Air.” 

What the Theater Wing has done 
on a grand scale, in cooperation with 
all the unions, the American Guild of 
Variety Artists has done as part of 
its individual contribution to the war. 


It has sponsored programs of enter- 
tainment by its members for the 
Maritime -Service Station at the 
Chelsea Hotel in New York, at the 
Maritime Training Station, Sheeps- 
head Bay; at the Santini Hospital, 
at Mitchel Field and at many other 
installations. 

And Broadway companies and 
individual actors have organized 
special productions of plays and 
programs which they take regu- 
larly, through bookings arranged by 
UTWAC, to hospitals and isolated 


Most of the entertainers—particularly the stars—have taken no pay 


posts, camps and stations within 
commuting distance of New York. 

What I have written does not by 
any means exhaust the wartime con- 
tributions made by the A. F. of L. 
actors’ unions and the members of 
these unions. But it does give some 
indication of the number, the range 
and the complexity of those contri- 
butions. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor may well be proud of its actors 
and actresses and the large part they 
have played in this war for freedom. 


Many a mile has been danced since Pearl Harbor by canteen hostesses drawn from the show world 
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CRAFT UNIONS 


of Ancient and Modern limes 


PART VIII 


HE Departments of the 

American Federation of La- 

bor had frequently taken part 
in negotiating agreements with large 
corporations, becoming signatories 
for all of their affiliated organiza- 
tions. This gave their members a 
form of assistance which was ma- 
terially helpful. 

In the summer of 1934 the Build- 
ing Trades Department and the 
Metal Trades Department took a 
particularly forward-looking and 
constructive step. They jointly ne- 
gotiated an agreement with a large 
mining corporation which covered 
all of its mining operations in the 
state where its mines, smelters and 
refineries were situated. 

Among the crafts employed by the 
mining corporation were carpenters, 
painters and teamsters, properly af- 
filiated with the Building Trades 
Department but not eligible to be 
part of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment because they were not metal 
workers. ; 

It would have been confusing for 
either Department to attempt sepa- 
rate negotiations with the corpora- 
tion. When they did so jointly a 
most practical and constructive step 
was taken. It was approved by the 
corporation, by the internationals 
whose members were affected and, 
what was of importance, by the local 
unions. Since then the two Depart- 
ments have jointly negotiated agree- 
ments with a number of large cor- 
porations. 

This policy results in but one 
agreement covering all wage-earn- 
ers’ interests. It affords assurance 
that observance of the provisions of 
the agreement will be maintained by 
all local unions, for such agreements 
are signed by each international and, 
in turn, they are underwritten by the 
two Departments. Trade union dis- 
cipline of a high order is an impor- 
tant ‘result. In addition, a much 
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closer bond of common interest be- 


. tween all of the crafts is established. 


As the Departments were meeting 
the far-reaching changes resulting 
from modern processes and special- 
ization in industry, including mass 
production, the craft internationals 
were shaping their policies so that 
they could keep abreast, retain their 
capacity to protect their members 
and prevent specialization from di- 
viding the membership or splitting 
them into separate organizations. 

Modern industrial processes of 
necessity prevented a craftsman from 
being equally competent in all of the 
divisions into which his craft was 
developing. The type of craft guild 
of the medieval period was no longer 
feasible. The craft internationals, or 
many of them, because of their char- 
acter, developed into organizations 
composed of numbers of groups, 
each highly skilled in the branch of 
the trade in which it was employed. 


* The term “craft” is now much more 


flexible than it was at the beginning 
of the present century. 


Here Are Two Examples 


Consider the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers and 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 

Originally these organizations were 
known as pure craft unions. Every 
member was presumed to have the 
skill to do any of the work called for 
in his industry. 

Now we find members of the 
Electrical Workers Union employed 
in diverse activities all within the 
field of the electrical industries. In 
the building trades they wire build- 
ings under construction for elec- 
tricity; they put up the telegraph, 
telephone and transmission wires, or 
place them underground ; they install 
the complicated telephone switch- 
boards and the automatic transmit- 
ters. In electrical manufacturing 
plants they fabricate modern equip- 
ment for warships, while afterward 


other members install it in the ves- 
sels. 

The highly trained electrical 
worker is the key man in every hy- 
droelectric powerhouse. In the mo- 
tion picture industry electrical work- 
ers are a most important factor. 
Without their trained skill our radios 
and the radio stations could not op- 
erate. Electrical workers erect, in- 
stall and service all the electrical 
equipment of our railroad systems. 
With electrical equipment in manu- 
facturing plants and in the homes, it 
is essential that a large force of com- 
petent service men should be ready 
to make the electric stove operate as 
it should, repair the electric flat iron, 
cure the sick radio and perform an 
almost endless service in the home, 
the office and the manufacturing 
plant. 

All of these electrical workers are 
members of the same international 
union, paying the same dues, receiv- 
ing the same fraternal benefits and 
enjoying the same protection. The 
craft has expanded, but the craft in- 
terests of its members remain un- 
changed regardless of the special 
field in which they are employed. 

The scope of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists also serves 
to indicate the expansion of craft 
interests contained within an inter- 
national. In shipyards and gun fac- 
tories members of the Machinists 
Union turn, bore and rifle the six- 
teen-inch guns for our battleships 
and coast defense guns which weigh 
150 tons, while in another industry 
they machine small parts which must 
be accurate to the ten-thousandths of 
an inch. 

In other shops machinists make 
the tools, jigs and dies without 
which modern metal manufacturing 
in many lines of production would be 
impossible. They make the small and 
also the ponderous machine tools 
which, when placed in other machine 
shops, will be operated by machinists. 

The automobile mechanic is a ma- 
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chinist indispensable in garages, 
while in the railroad repair shops the 
machinist is one of the essential 
craftsmen. Machinists also are serv- 
ice men, repairing every form of 
office machine from typewriters to 
addressographs. 

What the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists have done’ in developing pro- 
gressive organization policies is 
equally true of all other craft unions 
whose problems of specialization 
were the result of modern industrial 
innovations and invention. 

The so-called craft unions of to- 
day have developed their policies 
because necessity impelled them, in 
the same manner and for the same 
reasons which have governed the 
growth of all human institutions, 
including that of our form of gov- 
ernment here in the United States. 

While these. farsighted adjust- 
ments were being made, all of the 
crafts gave increasing attention to 
the thorough training of appren- 
tices, so that they would acquire 
a basic knowledge of their trades 
regardless of the division or di- 
visions in which they might work 
when they became journeymen. 

It is these unions, more than 
any other factor, which created 
a nationwide interest in appren- 
ticeship in the 1920s. The coop- 
eration of employers of skilled 
trades and the local Boards of 
Education was enlisted. In a 
number of larger cities an entire 
school building was devoted to 
this important feature of our 
public school system, while in 
other localities rooms were set 
aside for the craft education of 
the future mechanics. 

In these classrooms the bona- 
fide apprentice was taught to ac- 
quire manual dexerity, but in 
particular he was instructed in 
the necessary theory which could 
not be so well imparted while the 
apprentice was actually working at 
his trade. 

In part this was the craftsman’s 
answer to industry’s indifference to 
thorough apprentice training and to 
the average employer’s practice of 
using apprentices as cheap labor, 
with no intention of having them 
learn the trade thoroughly. 

The constructive policies of the 
international unions of the American 
Federation of Labor in no way modi- 
fied the steady attacks of those who 
desired to see industrial unionism 
more widely and more firmly estab- 
lished. The internationals and the 
Federation itself were under con- 
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stant vitriolic criticism and gross 
misrepresentation. The general 
charge was that they were intensely 
selfish and indifferent to the welfare 
of the less skilled workers. 

As proof, it was contended that 
the unsatisfactory degree of organi- 
zation among these groups was evi- 
dence that the Federation did not 
have any, sincere intention of giving 
its assistance to those who most re- 
quired it. The fact that the Federa- 
tion’s expenditures to organize this 
type of labor far exceeded the 
amount devoted to organizing the 
more highly skilled was ignored. 
Equally ignored was the well-known 
fact that the majority of craft in- 
ternationals preferred to do their 
own organizing through their spe- 
cially trained organizers, while look- 
ing to the A. F. of L. itself to give its 
attention chiefly to organization of 
the semi-skilled and the unskilled. 





Many of these workers had been 
organized, but their number was less 


than was necessary. It was much 
more difficult to develop these work- 
ers into strong, permanent, soundly 
administered organizations. Having 
no highly trained: skill, they moved 
from. one industry to another as 
work offered itself. The craft organ- 
izations were disturbed by this lack 
of well-developed organization. 

The rapid development of mass 
production, with the increase in the 
number of semi-skilled employed, 
was a constant menace to the crafts. 
In times of strike the semi-skilled 
could be and often were trained to do 
more skilled work. Particularly in 





the manufacturing industries as a 
whole, the crafts found themselves 
a smaller and smaller proportion of 
the total number employed. 

Most valid reasons of self-protec- 
tion prompted the crafts actively to 
assist in organizing the lesser skilled. 
But this type of labor had not been 
organized in sufficient number, due 
in part to their attitude toward 
unionism, but principally because of 
the employers’ positive opposition. 

To a large degree the lesser skilled 
felt their handicap, for when dis- 
criminated against by employers they 
found themselves without adequate 
protection. They were without 
strong, active, militant and experi- 
enced unions of their own. 

Their welfare and the problem 
they presented had received much 
consideration in the activities of the 
Federation. Constantly the lesser 
skilled were being organized. But 

painfully many were seen to falter 
and lose the ground they had 
gained because their organizations 
lacked the internal strength to 
withstand the continual and well- 
organized opposition of the em- 
ployers. 

In particular, the new mass 
production industries, such as au- 
tomobiles, aircraft and rubber, 
presented urgent problems. Each 
of these industries employed some 
highly skilled craftsmen, but the 
large majority of employes were 
not in that category. The men 
at the head of these industries 
were openly and fiercely opposed 
to the existence of any trade un- 
ions in their plants. Any worker 
who dared to speak up for trade 
unionism was immediately dis- 
charged. Under these conditions 
the crafts found it most difficult to 
protect their members adequately. 
The internationals of craftsmen 
realized that the solution of their 
problem lay in the organizing of all 
the employes into their respective 

crafts or groups, and then federating 
these groups into plant and industry 
federations. 

In 1926 the Metal Trades De- 
partment decided to pool all of its 
affiliated strength to organize the au- 
tomobile industry. This determina- 
tion was presented to the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. Unanimously the conven- 
tion authorized the Federation’s Ex- 
ecutive Council to give every as- 
sistance possible. The Metal Trades 
Department and the Federation 
placed a large number of organizers 
in the automobile field. Progress 
was. made. A number of local 


unions were organized. But the in- 
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dustry refused to meet with union 
representatives at the conference 
table, emphatically asserting that 
management would not bargain col- 
lectively with its employes. How- 
ever, a number of these local unions 
persisted until the secession of the 
C.1.0. resulted in a National Labor 
Relations Board election which gave 
the C.1I.O. full negotiating repre- 
sentation. 

The determined refusal of many 
large corporations and industries to 
bargain collectively with organized 
employes was overcome by the en- 
actment of the Wagner Act. This 
made organization possible for the 
lesser skilled, the employer’s hostility 
notwithstanding. Had there been 
no division caused by the C.I.O., or- 
ganization in the mass production in- 
dustries by the A. F. of L. would 
have been successful because of the 
Wagner Act. The Federation for 
a number of years had been testing 
the ground and had become famil- 
iar with the best approach to bring 
these workers into the fold of the 
American trade union movement. 
A continually growing number of 
organizers was being trained by the 
A. F. of L. for work in this field, 
and these were receiving the active 
cooperation of the organizers of the 
craft unions. 

Then came the C.I.O., reintro- 
ducing the concept of nationwide in- 
dustrial unionism, supplemented by 
partisan political activity by labor. 


Reasons for Secession 


The factors leading to the seces- 
sion of several powerful interna- 
tionals from the Federation and their 
reasons for organizing the C.I.O. 
were many. There were personal 
ambitions and personal rivalries. 
There was the desire of a minority 
to have its way regardless of the 
stand of a goodly majority. Without 
doubt there were those who believed 
that the general policy of the Fed- 
eration was not sufficiently aggres- 
sive to cope successfully with the 
changing conditions in modern in- 
dustry. Not a few were convinced 
that labor must be led into partisan 
political action. 

In addition, there was pressure 
being brought to bear by outside in- 
fluences, including prominent figures 
in the national administration on the 
one hand and the Communist party 
on the other, with intermediate 
groups consisting of intelligentsia, 
social uplifters, professional reform- 
ers and those who, having failed to 
win their way to prominence but 
glib of tongue, believed the C.I.0. 
to be their golden opportunity. 
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Inside the American Federation 
of Labor tension had grown for sev- 
eral years. The assertion was re- 
peatedly made that the A. F. of L. 
program to organize the mass pro- 
duction industries had failed because 
of the internationals’ insistence upon 
craft distinction. That issue came 
to a focal point at the Atlantic City 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the autumn of 1935. 

The international unions which 
later seceded insisted at this conven- 
tion that the Federation specifically 
commit itself to the policy of out- 
right industrial unionism for all mass 
production industries. As this in- 
volved abandoning the highly skilled 
craftsmen affected, the internationals 
could not give their consent. How- 
ever, they definitely approved a sin- 
gle organization to include all semi- 
skilled and lesser skilled workers. 

Immediately after the convention 
adjourned, the secession took place. 
The first reaction was what had 
been anticipated. The Communist 
party officially endorsed the C.I.O. 
and its leader. Once more the is- 
sue between industrial unionism and 
partisan political action on the one 
hand and the Federation’s well es- 
tablished policies on the other cre- 
ated division and discord in labor’s 
ranks. It was a repetition, on a 
larger scale, of the conflict of ideals, 
ideas, policies and personalities 
which had divided labor into hos- 
tile camps in the late 1890s and the 
early 1900s. 

In the beginning of the fight the 
American Federation of Labor 
seemed at a disadvantage. The 
C.1.0., new and more spectacular, 
enjoyed the newspaper headlines. 
The intellectual, the radical and the 
Communist press were all busy writ- 
ing the Federation’s obituary. Offi- 
cial Washington gave little comfort 
to the A. F. of L., while openly as- 
sisting and encouraging the C.I.O. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
acted as though its function was to 
build up the C.I.O. 


Never before had so flagrant a 
difference arisen between a federal 
statute and its administration. The 
NLRB was so high-handed that 
when the first member of the Board 
was renominated by the President, 
the Senate refused to confirm him. 
(Subsequently Donald Wakefield 
Smith was indicted on a charge of 
illegal use of the mails.) When the 
term of the second member, Edwin 
S. Smith, expired, he was not even 
renominated, a poll of the Senate 
having shown that he could not be 
confirmed. To express its apprecia- 
tion for all he had done, the C.I.O. 


gave him employment with a gen. 
erous salary, but Mr. Smith proved 
more of a liability than an asset and 
he was finally dropped. 

The first chairman of the Board— 
J. Warren Madden—possessed high 
integrity of character but was un- 
qualified for his position because of 
a lack of practical knowledge of in- 
dustry and the relations between 
employer and employe—the man- 
to-man basis of understandings. He 
had been successful as a teacher of 
law. Mr. Madden would probably 
also have failed of Senate confirma- 
tion had he been nominated for an- 
other term. Instead, he was nom- 
nated for the federal bench, where he 
was qualified by intellect, training 
and fine moral character to be of 
much more practical value to his 
country. 

It is now nine years since the 
C.I.O. was organized, its growth 
being due largely to the active sup- 
port given to it by individuals prom- 
inent in the national administration. 
During the same period the mem- 
bership of the American Federation 
of Labor has increased tremen- 
dously. The Federation’s dues- 
paying membership is now almost 
7,000,000, as shown by the regularly 
published financial reports. The 
C.I.O. claims almost as many mem- 
bers as the A. F. of L. but refrains 
from publishing official financial re- 
ports showing per capita being paid. 
It may not be an unfair estimate to 
place the dues-paying members of 
the C.I,O. at about half the number 
now gathered within the Federation. 


C.I.O. Partisan From Start 


Politically the C.I.O. entered the 
partisan field from the beginning. 
It organized the so-called Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League. The name 
was carefully chosen to disguise the 
organization’s definitely partisan po- 
litical character. 

The C.1.0O.’s first far-reaching 
political effort was in 1938 when the 
administration endeavored to purge 
nine Democratic Senators and one 
Congressman, O’Connor of New 
York, chairman of the House Rules 
Committee. The purging of Con- 
gressmen was left to Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, which placed 
thirty-nine upon its to-be-eliminated 
list. The C.I.O. also actively as- 


sisted in the effort to retire the nine 


Senators who had incurred the ad- 
ministration’s ire. 

When the ballots were counted on 
Election Day, it was found that each 
of the Senators had been reelected 
while only two of the Congressmen 
had been defeated—O’Connor of 
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New York and William J. Driver 
of Arkansas, who had lined up on 
the wrong side of Townsendism in 
his district. 

Time alone will indicate whether 
history will repeat itself and defeat 
the effort to win over American 
labor in large numbers to the sup- 
port of a partisan political policy. 
This short treatise has been pre- 
pared to outline the beginnings of 
craft unionism and its development 
in civilizations of ancient times, its 
srowth during the medieval period 
and its inception and progress in 
America. It is not intended to be 
a controversial examination of the 
various movements organized to es- 
tablish industrial unionism, or give 
a detailed account of the elements 
which combined to build up the 
C.1.0., or the extraordinary appli- 
cation of discretionary authority 
vested in many federal agencies hav- 
ing to do with industrial relations. 
The history of the C.I.O. is a 
separate undertaking, not properly 
coming within the scope of this pres- 
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entation. This is equally true of the 
part which has been played by the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
the national administration. 

The purpose of this treatise has 
heen to examine the record for what 
it tells, rather than to study this for 
the purpose of forecasting the future. 

So far through the years Amer- 
ican workmen, as a large majority, 
have been unwilling to forego their 
political independence and give their 
devotion to a partisan political policy. 
In addition, they have refused in 
large numbers to follow trade union 
officials who seek to advise them as 
political leaders. 

Experience has taught the lesson 
that two subjects must be excluded 
from trade union meetings—religion 
and partisan politics. 

The unions, of necessity, must con- 
trol the membership on all questions 
of industrial policy and action by the 
vote of the majority. But to go far- 
ther and inject religion or partisan 
politics would create an active cause 
for suspicion, division and vigorous 
discord which would prevent the nec- 
essary unity on the industrial field. 


It is this collective and loyal action 


on the industrial field which is the 
principal, and by far the most impor- 
tant, reason for trade union organ- 
ization. 

The trade union leader who for 
partisan purposes begins to talk like 
a politician soon comes to think and 
act like one—a change which the 
average American workman quickly 
senses. Too often they have learned 
that the usual result of mixing trade 
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unionism with partisan politics is a 
mess of political pottage and a weak- 
ened and disillusioned membership. 


They have found that labor’s ef- 


fectiveness in securing required leg- 
islation and adequate and proper ad- 
ministration thereof depends upon 


labor’s thoroughgoing political in- 
dependence. 
As to the growth of industrial 


unionism, time alone will determine 
the result. 
continue its departmental structure, 
and these in turn apply the policy of 
joint action, through building trades 
and metal trades local councils, and 
railway shopmen’s organizations, 
then the skilled craftsmen will con- 
tinue to maintain virile, effective 
trade unions to protect them. 


Should the A. F. of L. 


If skilled craftsmen, members of 
C.I.O. industrial unions, find in- 
sufficient protection and discover 
that a majority composed of the 
semi-skilled and lesser skilled pre- 
vents them from securing adequate 
recognition and protection, then in 
all probability history will repeat it- 
self. 

In fact, it is already doing so, for 
in some of the mass production in- 
dustries controlled by the C.I.O. it 
has been found necessary to give the 
highly skilled members separate local 
unions of their own, with their own 
delegates seated in the conventions. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief review of trade union- 
ism for the past 2,700 years comes 
to a close. It does not assume to 
be a full and complete record, for 
such a history is impossible. The 
writers of antiquity, upon whom we 
must depend for sources of infor- 
mation, failed to give us more than 
brief references to the trade union 
movements of their day. 

History, however, is clear and 
definite on some facts. Trade unions 
existed only where the workers were 
free men; as free men and trade 
unionists they were always the bul- 
wark defending the principles and 
the methods of democracy. 

From the beginning the trade 
unions developed fraternal and re- 
ligious features. They sought to or- 
ganize all of their crafts or callings 
without any religious or racial bar- 
riers. 

As craftsmen they gave particular 
and continuous attention to the thor- 
oughgoing training of apprentices— 
the future craftsmen. They were 
active in legislative matters, but 
avoided partisan political organiza- 
tion. 

And from the beginning the crafts- 
men never hesitated to use one of 
their most powerful weapons—the 
refusal to work when the conditions 
of labor became unsatisfactory. 





J. A. Suitridge, 
Only 35, Heads 
Retail Clerks 


James A. Suffridge, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 870, Retail 
Foed Clerks, of Alameda County, 
California, has taken office as 
president of the Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Protective Associa- 
tion. Only 35 years old, he be- 
comes one of the youngest in- 
ternational presidents in the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. Suffridge joined Local 870 
in 1935, when the organization 
had about 115 members. For 
eight years he served as secretary- 
treasurer. The local made out- 
standing progress in that period, 
increasing its membership until 
now it is near the 3,000 mark. 








Commenting on the new presi- 
dent’s career, the union’s official 
magazine says that “those who 
have followed his progress in the 
labor movement are certain that 
his ability, integrity and far- 
sighted, practical approach” will 
quickly mark him as a popular 
figure among top leaders. 

Mr. Suffridge was named by 
the union’s general membership at 
a regular quadrennial election. 
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George Meany—In our communi- 
ties we do not expect our local gov- 
ernments to 
maintain law and 
order without 
giving them the 
necessary force 
to impose the de- 
sires of the law- 
abiding majority 
upon the hand- 
ful of criminals. 
Similarly in our 
shrunken world we cannot expect an 
international organization. that lacks 
teeth to be able to maintain inter- 
national law and order. To meet the 
problem we must have an interna- 
tional organization, made up not only 
of the major powers but of all the 
peace-loving countries of the globe, 
and we must arm this agency with 
police powers which it will not hes- 
itate to use promptly and effectively 
against those who respect no law ex- 
cept the law of force. As a corollary 
to this international peace-preserving 
organization we must have a virile, 
ever-functioning international or- 
ganization designed to eliminate the 
causes of war. It is axiomatic that 
world peace can be established and 
maintained only if it is based upon 
economic and social justice. 











Admiral Chester W. Nimitz— 
Japan will be brought to uncondi- 
tional surrender 
much more 
quickly if all of 
us continue our 
unconditional ef- 
forts to win. If 
these efforts are 
slackened we 
have brought a 
prolongation of 
the war upon 
ourselves. The generating plant for 
America’s unprecedented seapower 
is at home. A battleship blasting at 
enemy fortifications or a carrier 
launching its deadly burden of air- 
craft against the enemy objectives 
is the result of combined efforts that 
were begun in countless American 
mines, factories, offices, farms, ware- 
houses and shipyards. And, in the 
same way that there are many fac- 
tors that go into the creation of sea- 
power, so there are many things that 
go into the maintenance of seapower. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Besides battleships, aircraft carriers, 
submarines and all the other types 
of combat ships, we require auxiliary 
vessels such as repair ships, tankers 
and ammunition ships. We also re- 
quire bases to supply operations of 
the fleet thousands of miles from our 
coasts. Our enemy and the long 
road we must travel to finish him 
are barriers that will not be over- 
come until much hard work and 
much hard fighting have been done. 
The Jap is savage and tenacious, 
worshiping false gods and false 
ideals and willing to die for them. 
We cannot let ourselves escape from 
these realities to indulge in wishful 
thinking or heedless optimism. 


Harvey W. Brown, president, In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists—The vet- 
eran, when he 
doffs his uni- 
form, is once 
again a worker. 
As such he must 
begin to look 
for employment. 
Thus, the vet- 
eran and the 
man who stayed 
home to produce for the war have 
one single desire in common and 
that is to find a job which provides 
a good standard of living. There is 
no dispute between the veteran and 
the non-veteran. They both need 
and want jobs. The knowledge that 
the young people in uniform today 
have a deep and close relationship 
to organized labor is a source of 
great anxiety to those who would 
destroy the trade unions. In order 
to drive a wedge between these 
groups they inflate a minor point 
into a major issue. They take the 
question of seniority and make it 
seem as though on the rocks of this 
particular question the shipwreck of 
the friendship between organized 
labor and the armed services will 
occur. Let us. examine this ques- 
tion. What are the promises of the 
Selective Service Act? There is 
nothing in the Selective Service Act 
guaranteeing a veteran his job. The 
employer does not have to hire a 
veteran unless he is in good physical 
condition, is qualified to perform the 
duties of such position and makes 
application for reemployment within 
forty days after he is discharged, 





and all of this is contingent upon 
whether or not there is a job avail- 
able. It is the unions and unions 
alone which have forced industry to 
write into contracts provisions to 
take care of the returning veteran 
without all of these privileges of 
rejection being given the employer, 


Robert J. Watt, A. F. of L. inter. 
national representative—It is good 
for us to remem- 
ber that we are 
fighting against 
the aggression of 
dictatorship. It is 
good for us to 
remember that 
we are fighting 
against systems 
which were pro- 
moted by force, 
by lawless means, on the ground 
that existing laws and institutions 
gave too much power to the masses, 
It is good for us to remember this 
when so many substantial citizens 
favor compulsion and _ super-boss 
control over each problem that gets 
important enough to rate a headline. 
If we believe in democracy and hate 
totalitarianism we must have faith 
in the democratic management of 
our economic life by the duly ac- 
credited representatives of labor and 
management. This is the test we 





face. We have got to convince the : 


people of our country today and to- 
morrow that there really is equal 
justice under law, equal opportunity 
under law, equal security under law. 


Joseph G. Harrison, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor writer—Suppose your 
country were 
at war and had 
taken great num- 
bers of prisoners. 
And _ suppose 
these prisoners 
really liked your 
country and what 
it stood for and 
- wanted to learn 
more about it so 
they could return to their own 
land better prepared to rebuild it 
democratically. You would agree, 
wouldn’t you, that it would be fool- 
ish and shortsighted not to take 
advantage of the chance -to help 
them? Well, it is foolish and short- 
sighted, and the United States is the 
country which is neglecting this op- 
portunity. Today there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of Italian 
prisoners within our borders. We 
have done virtually nothing to help 
these men prepare themselves for 
the terrific task of rebuilding Italy. 
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By IRVIN R. KUENZLI 

I Secretary-Treasurer, 
e American Federation of Teachers 
d 
‘ HE TERRITORY of Alaska Alaska has been virtually eliminated sible to reach Alaska from any part 
is a land of promise upon since Pearl Harbor, the commercial of the United States within the span 
. which the labor movement may _ airlines have performed a Herculean of a single day. 
7 well keep its eyes fixed during the task in flying military personnel and The building of the Alcan High- 
t next decade. supplies to the Territory from the way, linking Alaska and the United 
F The rapidity of Alaska’s devel- States. So extensive has been the States for the first time in history by 
: opment, the beauty of its mountain U.S.-Alaska military air traffic that overland route, was accompanied by 
. scenery, the richness of its natural plans are already under way to es- all the drama which accompanied 
: resources and its strategic impor- tablish postwar airlines by way of the construction of the first transcon- 
tance to the national defense have the Territory to faraway cities on tinental railroads in the United 

attracted growing interest in this the continent of Asia. Alaska thus States. Thousands of American 








vast territory, America’s last great 
frontier. 

Alaska, with an area of 586,400 
square miles, was purchased from 
the Russians for the sum of $7,200,- 
000. It has already paid for itself 
not only many times but literally 
hundreds of times. Never, however, 
was the vital importance of the Ter- 
ritory fully appreciated until it be- 
came a citadel of national defense in 
World War IT. 

Although civilian travel by air to 
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bids fair to become a gigantic bridge 
between the Oriental and Occidental 
worlds. 

Recently Pan-American Airways 
was authorized to place in operation 
a regular flight between Seattle and 
Juneau. Military aviation has al- 
ready blazed a trail from Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul to the cities of 
northwestern Canada and Alaska. 

When these routes have been well 
established for commercial travel in 
the postwar world, it should be pos- 


citizens are eagerly awaiting the day 
when this great highway will be 
opened to civilian travel. Military 
authorities who have worked on the 
Alcan and traveled over it state that 
this road, wending its circuitous way 
among mountains and native forests, 
presents a continuous panorama of 
surpassing beauty. 

Last April the writer accepted 
an urgent invitation from Frank 
Marshall, A. F. of L. representa- 
tive in Alaska, to visit Alaska to 
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study labor and educational prob- 
lems in this interesting land of the 
North. After stopping in Vancouver 
to address the British Columbia 
Teachers Federation, I proceeded 
immediately to Alaska on a Canadian 
Pacific steamship. Passage to Alaska 
is difficult because of war conditions, 
but through friends in Vancouver 
I succeeded in securing accommoda- 
tions without delay. 

Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
was the first important landing 
after leaving Van- 
couver. It can now 
be revealed that 
this city was one 
- of the most impor- 
tant places in the 
early part of the 
war. The United 
States Army has 
a large supply base 
in this city and 
thousands of tons 
of war materials have passed 
through the port en route to scenes 
of action. 

The writer’s itinerary took him to 
Ketchikan, Alaska. This community 
should be of special interest to the 
labor movement because it is the 
world’s largest fishing center. More 
salmon is packed in Ketchikan than 
in any other city in the world. Sal- 
mon fishing is a skilled trade, and in 
recent years the men who follow it 
have been organized in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Here in 
the Alaskan wilds as in the industrial 
states of the United States, men have 
banded together fraternally to im- 
prove their wages and working con- 
ditions. 

It may be noted, in passing, that 
in the fishing industry of the North 
the United States probably came into 
keener competition with Japan than 
in any other field. Victory over 
Japan should solve many problems 
related to the encroachment of 
Japanese ships upon American fish- 
ing waters, 

The city of Juneau—capital of 
Alaska—suggests the second great 
industry of Alaska, that of mining 
and refining gold. Juneau is a verita- 
ble American city of gold. Nestling 


at the foot of a precipitous snow- ° 


capped mountain, Juneau at sunset 
(about 10 Pp. m. in April) is one of 
the classic scenes of Alaska. 

It is in Juneau that Frank Mar- 
shall has his office and supervises 
one of the most interesting districts 
in the North American labor move- 
ment. Mr. Marshall travels this vast 
territory largely by plane, since 
highways and railroads for the most 
part just do not exist. The war has 
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proved the tragic need for highways, 
railroads and better planes in the 
Territory. 

Until recently 1928 Ford tri- 
motor planes were still being used by 
the Alaskan airline companies. Di- 
minutive two- and five - passenger 
planes fly from Juneau to surround- 
ing cities. Because of the uncer- 
tainty of weather conditions in 
Alaska, the planes fly W. P. and 
P. W. (weather permitting and pilot 
willing). Planes are frequently 
grounded for 
days. When that 
happens travelers 
can do nothing 
but just sit and 
wait patiently. 
Since Alaskans 
have come to 
think of accom- 
plishment in an- 
nual terms a few 
days’ idleness re- 
sulting from bad weather is not re- 
garded a matter of great importance. 

Because of crowded travel condi- 
tions on ships Mr. Marshall is some- 
times compelled to carry a sleeping 
bag and bed himself down in the 
steerage. Few men in the labor 
movement are organizing workers 
and building the labor movement 
under such difficult and hazardous 
conditions as Frank Marshall. De- 
spite the difficulties involved, the 
Alaskan labor movement is growing. 
A Territorial Federation of Labor 
has been established and two con- 
ventions have been held—one last 
year and the second this year. A 
number of A. F. of L. international 
unions already have local unions 
functioning in Alaska and others 
have taken the first steps toward or- 
ganizing their crafts in the Territory. 


It is a fortunate circumstance jn 
the development of organized labor 
in Alaska that both Governor Ernest 
Gruening and the Legislature are 
not unfriendly to organized labor, 
The writer had the pleasure of con- 
ferring at some length with the Goy- 
ernor regarding social, economic and 
labor problems in the Territory. 

Mr. Gruening has aroused the an- 
tagonism of certain large business 
interests in Alaska because he has 
fought continuously against exploita- 
tion of workers in the development 
of the Territory. The Governor in- 
sists that good wages for workers 
and good schools for their children 
are essential to the future welfare 
of the Territory. In accordance 
with this philosophy the Legislature, 
at Mr. Gruening’s request, passed a 
bill increasing salaries of public 
school teachers. Mr. Marshall cam- 
paigned actively for legislation to 
provide better salaries for the teach- 
ers and has started a movement to 
organize the teachers in several of 
the cities. 

Just as labor in the early history 
of the United States was the first to 
battle for free public schools, so in 
Alaska today labor is in the fore- 
front of the fight for good schools 
as the foundation of the social struc- 
ture of the “Last Frontier.” 

Even a cursory study of Alaska 
makes clear that it is slated for ex- 
tensive economic and social develop- 
ment in the postwar era. In that 
development organized labor has an 
important stake. 

This writer is of the opinion that 
more of the international unions of 
the A. F. of L. should send rep- 
resentatives to Alaska, if only for 
brief periods, to assist in building 
the growing labor movement there. 


Workers Suggest Job Shortcuts 


Under the shipyard employe sug- 
gestion program, conducted by labor- 
management committees in Mari- 
time Commission shipyards, some 
2,400 suggestions were passed along 
to the awards committee from re- 
gional offices during the first two 
years of the program’s operation, 
it is announced. 

Ninety per cent were deemed suf- 
ficiently meritorious for distribution 
to all shipyards. According to the 
Maritime Commission, there has 
been a saving, in man-hours and ma- 
terials, as a result of these sugges- 
tions from shipyard workers, aggre- 
gating $25,543,124. 

Of the entire amount, $24,564,544 
was saved through the suggestions 


of A. F. of L. members—workers 
employed in yards under contract 
with Federation unions. In other 
words, over 96 per cent of the value 
of all the suggestions used must be 
credited to the A. F. of L. 

Out of 16,220,827 man-hours 
saved, the saving of 15,504,070 was 
the result of suggestions from A. F. 
of L. members. 

The Maritime Commission said: 

“The value of employe suggestions 
in each yard is indicated by the sav- 
ings reported. Real though in- 
tangible savings have also resulted 
from improvement in health, safety, 
morale and quality of work. In ad- 
dition, great savings have resulted 
from the ‘plow-back’ system.” 
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>The Aurora, Ind., Trades and 
Labor Assembly has purchased an 
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iron lung and made it available to 
the doctors of Aurora for use in 
respiratory cases. The Assembly 
will make no charge for use of the 
jung and will see to its upkeep. 


Opposition to the granting of a 
license to the Cowles newspaper 
interests for their newly purchased 
Minneapolis radio station has been 
voted by that city’s Central Labor 
Union and Building Trades Council 
on the basis of news monopoly. 


bInternational Brotherhood of 
Teamsters members employed by 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
won higher wage rates in several 
classifications. 


>The Tobacco Workers Interna- 
tional Union announces conclusion 
of a contract with Liggett and Myers 
whereby Chesterfield cigarettes and 
other tohacco products of the com- 
pany will be 100 per cent union. 


> Contributions aggregating $17,- 
000 were pledged by Taxi Drivers 
Union, Local 156, International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters, as the 
United War Chest campaign got 
under way in Philadelphia. 


>More than $20,000 in back pay 
has been awarded to 90 members of 
Local 83, International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, employes of the 
Peterson-Heckler Shipyard, Blair, 
Nebr. 


> Five dollars will be collected 
monthly from members of Local 388, 
International Association of Fire 
Fighters, Bloomington, IIl., to ‘buy 
whatever the Red Cross servicemen’s 
canteen at Alton, IIl., most desires. 


> Naming of a Liberty ship for the 
late Joseph McDonagh, secretary- 
treasurer of the Metal Trades De- 
partment, has been announced by 
the Maritime Commission. 


> Delivery in October of 145 ships, 
53 for military use, is the answer of 
workers employed in merchant ship- 
yards to the pleas of Navy and Mari- 
time Commission officials for more 
rapid production of assault vessels, 
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Up in smoke goes the mortga 
The 145 ships of 1,310,295 dead- 
weight tons delivered last month 
boosted the year’s production from 
Maritime Commission yards to 1,378 
vessels and 13,555,878 deadweight 


tons, 


> Vacations with pay for members 
of Lodge 1227, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, employed at 
the Continental-Dimond Fibre Com- 
pany, Valparaiso, Ind., have been 
approved by the War Labor Board. 


> Members of the Central Labor 
Union of Erie, Pa., paid for and in- 
stalled a beautiful stained glass win- 
dow in the recently erected New 
Cathedral Preparatory School li- 
brary in that city. 


> More than 14,000 new members 
have been added to the ranks of the 
International Association of Fire 
Fighters during the past two years. 
The organization has_ chartered 
eighty-two new locals. 


>The National War Labor Board 
has ruled that union members ab- 
sent from work adjusting grievances 
cannot be denied pay for the time 
so spent. 


> Local 110, Sheet Metal Work- 
ers, Louisville, Ky., has donated 
$500 to equip six LST’s with all 
recreational needs. 


ge on Detroit central body’s building* 
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>A. F. of L. workers at Houston, 
Tex., have contributed $10,000 to 
a fund for entertainment of service- 
men recuperating at nearby hos- 


pitals. Each weekend a group of 
soldiers is entertained royally. 
>The National Labor Relations 


Board has certified the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America as bargain- 
ing agent for 2,100 workers at the 
Shawsheen Mills of the American 
Woolen Company, Andover, Mass. 


> The International Association of 
Machinists was triumphant in ten 
recent elections in seven states, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


> The International Association of 
Machinists has won convincing 
victories in recent elections at two 
airlines—Continental Airlines and 
Northeast Airlines. 


>An hourly wage increase, addi- 
tional paid holidays and paid vaca- 
tions were included in a new con- 
tract obtained by Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union 101 of Washington, 
* Men in picture are (left to right) 
James Gibson, treasurer of board of 
trustees; A. F. of L. President William 
Green; Ed Barnard, Detroit Federation 
of Labor legal counsel, and Frank X. 
Martel, veteran president of Detroit Fed- 
eration. 
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D. C., from the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation, employing printers’ organi- 
zation in the nation’s capital. 


> The 4,300 members of A. F. of L. 
unions in Lenawee County, Mich., 
are so proud of their faithful observ- 
ance of the no-strike pledge that they 
scheduled a special dance to celebrate 
their uninterrupted work record dur- 
ing the war. In three years there 
has been only one short interruption 
involving a few workers. 


> The American Federation of Labor 
won a sweeping victory in an election 
conducted recently at the Badger 
Ordnance Works, Baraboo, Wis. 
The International Chemical Work- 
ers Union expects to represent most 
of the employes, 


>In an election held at the National 
Gypsum Company, McGregor, Tex., 
maintenance carpenters, electricians, 
sheet metal workers, plumbers and 
steamfitters won collective bargain- 
ing rights for their respective or- 
ganizations, 


>A resolution reaffirming the no- 
strike pledge for the duration of the 
war was adopted by the New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor as it con- 
cluded its sixty-sixth annual con- 
vention. 


bEvery vote cast in an election 
among workers at the Lexington, 
Ky., Water Company went to the 
International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers. 


> The International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths won a representation 
election at the Heller Brothers Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., by 126 to 2. 


> Local 26, Paper Handlers, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has won higher wages for 
beginners and journeymen. Weekly 
pay for the latter will range up to $55 


>The United Textile Workers of 
America triumphed by 2 to 1 in an 
election held at the Gastonia Proc- 
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President McBride of 
Texas Federation of 
Labor hands over a 
check that pays for 
bowling alleys at the 
McCloskey Hospital 


essing Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


> For the third successive 
year every member of 
Local 366, United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, New 
York City, who is serv- 
ing in the armed forces will receive 
a gift of $5 from the union’s treas- 
ury. 


> Federal Labor Union 20734, New 
York City, has consummated an 
agreement with the Winthrop Chem- 
ical Company extending a $4 wage 
increase to 112 workers. 


> Organizational activities on the 
part of the*Hotel Trades Council of 
Atlantic City, N. J., have resulted 
recently in the signing of union-shop 
contracts with six large hotels. 


> Workers at the Newark plant of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
who are members of Local 1310, 
Paint, Varnish and Allied Products 
Workers, will soon re- 
ceive checks for back 
pay at the rate of 
three cents an hour. 
The higher wage was 
made retroactive to 
October 14, 1943. 








>The union shop has 
been ordered incorpo- 
rated in the contract 
between the Oscar 


Mayer Company, 
Madison, Wis., and 
Local 538, Amalga- 


mated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Work- 
men. Twenty-six hun- 
dred employes are af- 
fected. 


> Drivers employed at 






This young woman 
is talented Miss 
Pinky Lane, who 
works by day in 
A. F. of L. union 
Office, then dons 
actress’ togs to 
stimulate buying 
of war bonds by 
Cleveland people 








7-Up Bottling Company, Jackson 
ville, Fla., have been granted an ip 
crease in commissions retroactive ty 
June 1, 1944. The new agreemen 
calls for a straight 10 cents per case 
The drivers are members of the InJ 
ternational Brotherhood of Team. 
sters. 


> A pay increase ranging from thred 
to five and one-half cents an hour! 








retroactive to August 20, 1942, h; 
been won by members pf Local 149, 
Amalgamated Meat» Cutters an 
Butcher Workmen, employed at the 
Corkran Hill Company, Baltimore. 


>Christmas packages containing 
fruit cakes, candies, soap and simi- 
lar gifts have been dispatched to all 
uniformed members of. Local 68, 
Building Service Employes, New- 
ark, N. J. 


>A partial list of agreements held 
by the Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America with steamship lines and 
other employers of the union’s mem- 
bers exceeds 270 names. The list 
appears in the current issue of the 





organization’s monthly journal. 


>The Amalgamated Engineering 
Union of Great Britain has enrolled 
more than 60,000 women as mem- 
bers. The union altered its rules 


early this year to admit women. 
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68, every three is a 
New-f woman.’ In 1944 there have 
been about 18,000,000 
women workers in the civil- 
held ian labor’’market. Only 
ts of f about 3,500,000 of them are 
and § members of trade unions. 
“Te The vast majority of these 
ps employed women are work- 
“Bf ing because of economic 
need. One woman in five is 
‘ing the chief breadwinner in her 
led family, and most of them 
om. § contribute from their earn- 
‘les § mgs to family support. In 
en, § 1940 one in every ten fam- 
ilies had a woman as its 
we head. 
et With expected war cas- 











ualties, more women will be the chief 
breadwinners of their families than 
ever before. It is anticipated that 
at the end of the war there will be 
16,000,000 to 17,000,000 women 
who -will have to have, or will want 
to have, jobs. 

There is no more reason for sub- 
jecting women to a means test or a 
marital test in getting jobs for which 
their abilities and training qualify 
them than there is to subject men to 
such tests. It is quite as much of an 
infringement of human dignity, quite 
as much of a denial of the self-re- 
spect that comes from having a use- 
ful paid occupation, and quite as 
much a depriving of the right to free- 
dom from fear of want. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee 
of the War Manpower Commission 
has pointed out that “to take for 
granted that a woman does not need 
work and use this assumption as a 
basis for dismissal is no less unfair 
than if the same assumption were 
used as the basis for the dismissal 
of a man.” 

The International Labor Organi- 
zation recognized this fact in the 
stand it took this year: “All human 
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By MARY CAMPBELL 


beings, irrespective of race, creed or 
sex, have the right to pursue both 
their material well-being and their 
spiritual development in conditions 
6f freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity.” 

The rosy dream indulged in by 
some that the way to. solve the post- 
war unemployment problem is to 
throw the women out of their jobs 
so that men can have them is unjust, 
unrealistic and unsound. It is a 
dream which could well become a 
nightmare in human misery. It is 
no solution of the problem to substi- 
tute the hardship of unemployment 
among women for the hardship of 
unemployment among men. What 
is needed is jobs for both—jobs at 
adequate and equal pay. Where 
there is inequality of pay for equal 
work, those who are forced to take 
less will get the jobs. Fear of unfair 
competition would be eliminated 
with a policy of equal pay for equal 
work, and with equality in oppor- 
tunity and advancement. 

This war has shown us that 
women are quite as diverse in their 
abilities and skills as men. It is a 
waste of our human resources in 


the struggle for a constantly 
improving standard of liv- 
ing not to use those abili- 
ties and skills. It is illogi- 
cal to believe, as Hitler 
does, that all women should 
be relegated to the kitchen 
and child care regardless of 
their capabilities. It is as 
unreasonable as it would be 
to relegate all men to ditch- 
digging just because they 
are men. Suitable employ- 
ment for women, as for a 
man, means the right to 
utilize their abilities in the 
occupations of their choice, 
whether it is homemaking 
or an outside paid occupa- 
tion. 

Most of the women in the 
post-war labor market will have no 
choice. They will be there because 
of economic need. They are a vast 
group of potential members of labor 
unions—a group more than twice 
the present record membership of 
the A. F. of L. These women work- 
ers are a challenge to farsighted 
labor unions and labor leaders to 
organize them and educate them in 
free trade unionism. 

They should be educated to an 
understanding of the strength that 
lies in the democratic principles of 
trade unionism and the satisfaction 
which comes from working together 
for the common good—from each 
one helping to advance the welfare 
of others as well as her own. 

If these workers leave the labor 
market when they marry, this edu- 
cation will make them active in back- 
ing their husbands in devotion to 
trade unionism. As voters they will 
support labor’s friends and oppose 
labor’s enemies. 

Tremendous strength can be 
added to the labor movement by 
making these working women a part 
of the movement. There is the chal- 
lenge. Should we not accept it? 
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Convention 


Preview 


(Continued from Page 3) 


doubtedly place stress on the cut- 
backs in war production which have 
already occurred and on the whole- 
sale cancellations of contracts that 
are inevitable once Germany sur- 
renders. Cutbacks and termination 
of contracts spell unemployment. 
Looking ahead into the postwar 
period, the convention is believed 
sure to give consideration to the 
question of labor unity. In this 
connection it seems probable that a 
cordial welcome is in store for the 
delegates of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, which returned to 
the A. F. of L. in 1944 after an 
absence of several years. However, 
the convention will not be hearing 
anything of progress during the past 
year in negotiations between the 
A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. There 
has been no progress, the C.I.O. 
having manifested no desire to meet 
with the Federation’s peace com- 
mittee. Whether the convention 
will issue a new appeal for labor 
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unity despite the C.I.O.’s attitude 
is uncertain. 

Undoubtedly the convention will 
give careful consideration to inter- 
national labor relations. Reports 
will be placed before the delegates 
on the work during the past year 
of the International Labor Organi- 
zation and the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and on the 
efforts of the American Federation 
of Labor to give accurate informa- 
tion to the workers of Latin America 
on the objectives, policies and activi- 
ties of the A. F. of L. 

Other matters that will come be- 
fore the convention will include or- 
ganization of the unorganized, legis- 
lation, education, housing, labor’s 
public relations, the heavy toil of 


industrial accidents and the wartime 
growth of child labor. The conven- 
tion may well devote a substantial 
amount of time to the question of 
accidents in industry, some 2,500,- 
000 workers having been injured 
or killed on the job during the past 
year. 

It is expected that the extension 
of social insurance and the correc- 
tion of abuses which have developed 
in this field will have a prominent 
place on the convention agenda. 
Organized labor is disturbed by the 
inadequacy of the duration of un- 
employment benefits and is highly 
critical of the trend toward increased 
disqualification of unemployed 
workers seeking unemployment 
compensation. A strong call for 
health insurance would seem to be 
in the cards, since labor is deter- 
mined that medical care shall be 
made available in the near future to 
all who require it, regardless of their 
incomes. Families in the lower in- 
come brackets are often compelled 
to neglect illness because of the lack 
of funds for medical attention. 

The convention will adjourn— 
probably on November 29 or 30— 
after the election of A. F. of L. offi- 
cers for 1945 and the selection of 
the next convention city. 
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HIRLEY hummed a little tune 
to herself as she did the dishes. 

“You sound pretty happy,” re- 
marked her father as he reached 
across to get a drink of water. 

“Yep, Dad, I am happy,” his 
daughter admitted, smiling at him. 
“I'm actually happy because I am, 
washing dishes.” 

Mr. Hatton looked at her in mock 
amazement. 

“Glory be!” he exclaimed. “I 
guess I’ve heard everything now. 
What makes you so happy about 
doing the dishes?” 

As he put the question he picked 
up a towel and set to work drying 
a soup plate. 

“Well, Dad, I don’t know that J 
could put it in words, but I was 
thinking of you and Mother and 
Jackie, all of us in our own home, 
safe and happy, well fed and all that, 
and I was just—well—just happy, 
that’s all.” 

“When you think of it, that’s a 
lot,” said Shirley’s mother, who had 
quietly entered the kitchen. “Here, 
Paul, I’ll take over and wipe the rest. 
You sit and talk to us, though,” she 
added as he passed the towel to her. 

“Say, Mary, who all are coming 
for *Thanksgiving dinner, anyway ? 
Matt and Helen and their boys, of 
course, and Uncle Pete and Aunt 
Mamie. And who else?” 

“It’s high time you took some in- 
terest,” his wife chided mildly as 
she stacked the plates. “Here, carry 
these in to the table. I think we'll 
get the dining room in order to- 
night so we won't have it to worry 
about tomorrow.” When he came 
back she answered: “I asked little 
Mrs. Todd and her Terry, Jr. She’s 
so lonesome while her husband’s 
away. She seemed so grateful to 
be asked.” 

“And who else ?” Paul pressed. 

“Well, those two sailors who were 
here for dinner last Sunday. One 
has a girl working here. I told 
him to bring her, too. They’re en- 
gaged, vou know.” 

“Adds up to about fifteen, doesn’t 
it?” he said. “Counting us.” 

“T guess so, but we have enough 














food, and the table will open up, 
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and 

“And we've just found out we 
have a daughter who likes to do 
dishes,” he said, grinning in Shir- 
ley’s direction. 

“Maybe T spoke too soon,” came 
from her, as she poured scalding 
water over the knives and forks and 
spoons. 

“Maybe, but we'll all help tomor- 
row,” her mother said. 

The next afternoon, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, was one long to be remem- 
bered by all those who had dinner 
in the Hatton home. The weather 
was miserable. Umbrellas, over- 
shoes and raincoats were fixed to 
dry in the laundry room. Mr. Hat- 
ton had a blazing fire in the fire- 
place, and the whole house was 
filled with the enticing odors of a 
delicious meal. Shirley had ar- 
ranged bowls of autumn fruits and 
flowers in the living and dining 
rooms. 

“Everything looks positively won- 
derful,”” exclaimed Mrs. Todd as she 
helped put the finishing touches to 
the salad. “Little Terrv is having 
such a good time with Jackie. It’s 
lucky they’re about the same age.” 

“How long has your husband 
been away?” asked Margie Jones, 
the pretty dark-eyed girl engaged to 
the sailor. 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“He’s been overseas three months, 
but I didn’t get to see him for al- 
most a year. Then we had three 
weeks together and now it’s three 
months and four days: I just 
couldn’t have stood Thanksgiving 
Day alone with only myself and 
Terry. Thank you so much for 
asking us, Mrs. Hatton.” 

“I only wish I could have asked 
Terry, Sr., too,” Mrs. Hatton re- 
plied quietly. 

“You’re sweet,” Mrs. Todd re- 
plied and hugged her hostess and 
friend. 

“Margie, will you run in and tell 
the men dinner is ready? They'll 
find their places marked. Helen, 
you and Aunt Mamie help get them 
seated. Shirley, you and Mrs. Todd 
get the little ones up to the table, 
and I'll be right in.. Shirley, tell 
Dad to come bring in the turkey,” 
she called after her daughter. 

Everything was in readiness and 
as soon as all were seated Mr. Hat- 
ton returned thanks. For a few 
moments after he finished everyone 
was quiet. Soon, however, the 
table conversation began. By the 
time the pumpkin pie was served 
there was a feeling of warmth and 
friendship, of love and kindliness 
not often experienced among a group 
of comparative strangers. After 
dinner there were games and 
stories, and later they gathered 
around the piano while Shirley 
played old familiar songs. 

It was when all were gone that 
Shirley, her father and mother were 
once more in the kitchen, doing 
dishes. 

“And I just want to go on rec- 
ord,” said Shirley, “after seeing how 
much everyone enjoyed the day, our 
family included, and especially the 
ones who were away from their own 
homes—well, I’m glad and happy I 
can be doing the dishes. Mountains 
of them!” 

“Here, I'll dry,” said her father. 
“Mary, you put away.” And quite 
soberly he said, “Yes, I’m thankful, 
ton.” 

His wife nodded in agreement. 
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